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| FOREIGN. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF auGusT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We promised that in this number we would 
give farther reports of speeches made on this inter 
esting occasion. One of the most eloquent of all 
the speakers at the Glasgow meetings, was the 
Rev. D. King. The following extract from one. 
of his speeches, is full of delightful and instruc- 


tive thought. 
Rev. D. King referring to the history of West 


India slavery, said :— 
«He was sure that that history was eminently 
instructive; and he hoped it would edify other na- 
tions even at distant times. It would teach all 
who would be taught to beware of slavery, the 
lands of which were lands of darkness, filled with 
the habitations of horrid cruelty. It mattered not 
where was its seat—whether in the wilds of Sibe- 
ria, or among the isles that might rival in beauty the 
fabled Elysium of antiquity—isles whose bowers 
were ever green, whose streams were ever flow- 
ing, whose birds were ever singing—encircled by 
a mild and silvery scene, and cooled by breezes, 
healthful, genial, and fragrant. It mattered not 
when it might subsist—whether before the Chris- 
tian era, in the midst of barbarism and ignorance, 
or in the light of the nineteenth century, the noon- 
day of civilisation and intelligence. Nay, it mat- 
tered not beside what religion it might exist—be- 
side the superstitions of Greece or Rome, or the 
holy and elevating religion ef our beloved land.— 
(Cheers.) Not one of these circumstances, nor 
all taken together, could divest this abhorred slave- 
ry of its essential hatefulness—its darkness was 
the more dark from its contrast with light, its hid- 
eousness the more hideous. They might revile it; 
they might abhor it; or they might try to amend 
it; but in all possible circumstances it would be at 
the last what it was at the first, a system of sin, 
of which the wages were death. (Cheers.) The 
history of slavery in these islands taught them fur- 
thet: never to despair of the accomplishment of 
goo, Evil seemed there most powerfully entren- 
ched, fenced round by selfish interests and legal 
sanctions, and all the aids of naval and military 
force. Those originally opposed to it were few 
and feeble, and despised, eliciting the contempt} 
and storn of the great, the affluent and the power- 
ful. Many a time, when cheered on by hope of 
success, they were overwhelined by disappoint- 
ment and reverses; many a prayer had they offer- 
ed up for the dawn of a better day, when the shad- 
ows of a dark night seemed to be stealing around 
them. But still they had triumphed; the great 
object for which they lived and laboured, they had 
seen accomplished ; the connection had been most 
intimate and manifest between the commencement 
and the conclusion, between their shouting for the 
onset and our shoutings for the victory. (Loud 
and continued cheering.) Yes, their prayers had 
not been lost; but treasured up, until, if he might 
so speak, the golden vials in the hand of heavenly 
hope, overcharged with the prayers of saints, 
had poured down this blessedness in an accepted 
time, and in a day of salvation. (Cheering.)— 
The lesson was fraught with especial interest by 
the speedy abolition of the apprenticeship. Con- 
sidering that this was a modified system, consid- 
ering that its days were numbered, it seemed es- 
pecially impracticable, if not inconsiderate and 
undesirable, to have it disturbed. ‘The difficulties 
and discouragements seemed to be complete when 
a Liberal Government declared that this act of lib- 
erality must not be imparted ; but still, trusting to 
the excellence of their cause, the friends of hu- 
manity pressed forward in the conflict; the her- 
alds of mercy, faithful to their trust, still surroun- 
ded the citadel of oppression, sounded loud the 
calls of duty and humanity, and beyond all expec- 
tation, its walls fell and its oppressions perished 
with it, (Cheers.) Were there any solitary and 
disconsolate, and ready to become dejected in pros- 
ecuting a good work; let them turn to this book 
of history, read the events therein recorded, and, 
observing its confirmation of the command and 
promise, “Be not weary in well doing, for in due 
time ye shall reap if you faint not,”let them 
thank God and take courage. (Loud and contin- 
ued cheers.) The history of slavery in the West 
Indies ce | them further what sort of reform was 
necessary for the correction of an evil. The 
friends of humanity at first asked a little, thinking 
that would be granted more readily than more ; 
and because they asked little, they had it for their 
recompense that they got nothing. (Cheers and 
laughter.) And when the principles they conten- 
ded for were at last carried into effect by the Min- 
istry, what a fine business they made of that med- 
They: amendments substituted for emancipation. 
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abhorred slavery ; but they might have thought it 
was allied to something else to which they were 
not so much opposed, and they were, therefore, 
reasonably afraid that the destruction of the one 
aright endanger both. (Great cheering.) All he 
would say was, that he felt satisfaction in a pro- 
fession of religious principle having no such al- 
liance, nor oceasioning any such apprehensions. 
Cheers.) But still in all these, they had had 
eeods of negro emancipation ; and it was to their 
influence, combined with others, that the result 
was to be attributed. There was nothing indeed 
manifested in the whole history of the case, if this 
was not plain, that, while there were many influ- 
ences at work, the great strong holds of oppres- 
sion had been shaken, and sunk under the pres- 
sure of Christian principle. (Cheering.) They 
were thus taught where to look for the consumma- 
tion of any good work that was to be done, and, 
when they contemplated a world still suffering 
wrong, to lift up the eye of prayer to Heaven to 
proclaim, ‘Liberty to the captive, and the opening 
ef the prison doors to them that are in bond.”— 
(Cheers.) He would only remark farther, that 
they were taught by this history to adore that 
God, the dispensations of whose Providence were 
bearing out the exclamation, “‘Behold what God 
hath wrought!’ Let us bless him in behalf of 
the negro. Oh, it is a great consummation of 
which they have been put in possession. They 
were prisoners, but the prison house has been sha- 
ken to its foundations. All its doors have been 
thrown open, and the bonds of every man loosed. 
No more will the-yoke there gall, the chain there 
bind, the scourge there lacerate; their sighings 
have been taken away, and in exchange they have 
received a song of salvation to magnify the name 
of the Lord. (Cheers.”’) 

In another speech alluding to the victory which 
the abolitionists had just accomplished, he breaks 
forth— 

“And such a victory! He had contemplated 
with interest the field of Waterloo; and that had 
now been seen by so many that he would not be 
suspected of parading travels, It was rain; and 
the instruments of death,. still to be seen, were 
washed by the showers; remnants of battle still 
more affecting lay around—men’s bones bleaching 
in the field, and hands burying them out of sight 
as fast as they were discovered. Looking on 
one of these bones, it suggested to him many 
affecting associations. He thought of the lon- 
gings, the hopings, and the fearings that had ho- 
vered around the frame to which that fragment be- 
longed, and he bethought him of the melancholy 
event that followed—of the home which was dis- 
tressed by the reception of the intelligence—of 
the bereaved parents, or wife, or children, or broth- 
ers, or sistefs, shutting their ears against the ac- 
clamations, and their eyes against the illumina- 
tions of our splendid victory. Where were such 
memorials of that victory they were met that day 
to celebrate ? Where were those instruments ‘of 


establish this liberty? Their victory over its en- 
emies was bloodless. (Cheers.) How joyous to 
see this ascendancy of Christian principle! They 
saw, as it were, the sucking child playing on the 
hole of the asp, «nd the weaned chiid putting its 
hands in the cockatrice’s den. (Cheers.) How 
delightful to see the mere iron-visaged intolerant 
aspects of humanity overborne by the gentler in- 
fluences of our holy religion! :Survey the ice- 
bound regions of the northern seas: in vain the 
waters struggle with their oppression, heave and 
resist—the dense incubus becomes yet more dense, 
till the suppressed waters are hushed into silence, 
and their burdened murmurs are not heard. How 
vain every effurt of mere force to break up such a 
system !—how vain the application of the fire or 
the hammer! But the genial sun approaches; 
his rays appear indeed, soft and mild, and, you 
would think, powerless; yet under their efficacy 
the yoke of winter is broken, and scattered into a 
thousand fragments, and the liberated waters leap 
in exulting freedom. So have our West India Col- 
onies groaned under the winter of oppression; no 
mere force might have liberated them—no wea- 
pons in the hands of the negro, or in our hands, 
would have attained the consummation; but the 
sun of benevolence has risen, and under the effi- 
cacy of his beams this system of oppression has 
perished. (Great cheering.”’) 

Extract from a Speech of George Thompson. 
“After referring to the gratitude which they 
owed to God for past successes, Mr. Thompson 
said, these ought the more strongly to incite them 
to persevere in the cause of universal emancipa- 
tion. By every pledge which they had given, by 
every pore offered up, every penny spent, every 
day of labour, every triumph achieved, in this 
cause—by all these they were called on to perse- 
vere, till there should not be a slave on the free of 
the globe on which they trod. (Cheers.) ‘The 
work was not fully accomplished even in our own 
colonies. It was true the personal freedom of the 
negro had been granted—he might now choose 
his own master—the power of locomotion had 
been given him—and, from a paper in his posses- 
sion, containing the despatches, it appeared that, 
in the West Indies, there was not, in all the spee- 
ches delivered, the slightest fear that any bad con- 
sequences would flow from the emancipation of 
the slaves. What said St. Vincent? ey be- 
lieved that the passing of this measure would bri 
about a kindly intercourse between the negro an 
his employers; and Jamaica had declared it to be 
the salvation of the colony. But still, notwith- 
standing of these friendly assurances, it would be 


Loud | the duty of the friend of the negro to see that no 


attempts were yet made to abridge his freedom. 
(Hear.) At mt they were all kindness and 
affection, and had done the work with a heartiness 
which even the greatest abolitionist at home could 
not surpass. But when the enthusiasm was over 
when they had cooled a little——they would per- 
haps, begin to think that they had acted a very.ri- 
diculous part—that they ought to have te y po- 
lice regulations, vagrant acts, crown land regula- 
tions, labour contract laws, and a host of other 
precautionary measures for their own protection— 
(Hear, hear)—and then, when they had thought 
all this, they would set about passing them with 
all their might. Now the friends of the negro 
would require to watch all this; and, more, they 
oe Istitute a revision of all the laws that had 
rd ye piers nd pores colonies. (Hear.) 
pay Tag wet pag ra ntion of the audience 
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tivity. He states that there are annually imported 
into Brazil 75,000; into Cuba 60,000; and into 
Porto Rico and Montevideo 15,000; 25 per cent, 
of all that’are put on board, up the rivers or on 
the sea coast, die in the middle passage; and 60 
or 75 percent, die in the process of seasoning in 
the colonies in which they are to labour. The 
predatory wars in Africa, caused by the procuring 
of slaves, are frightful, particularly in the case of 
those who have to travel far to the coast. For ev- 
ery hundred that are taken away, there is 2 loss of 
life of 150 or 200, ‘The cost to the country for 
suppressing the slave trade is several millions; in 
1787, just after Clarkson commenced his labours, 
the numbers exported from Africa were 73,000 
per annum. Now, they amount to 150,000 per 
annum. Mr. T. then referred to the measures 
likely to be taken by France, to suppress slavery 
in every form. (Loud cheering,) The veteran 
warrior, Marshall Soult, when here, had given an 
assurance that his heart was with the friends of the 
negro; and that on his return home he would do 
his utmost to induce the Chambers to pass a law in 
imitation of Great Britain, for the immediate and 
entire extinction of slavery. (Great cheering.) 
The eloquent gentleman then proceeded to state 
the expectations he had of other countries follow- 
ing the example of Britain; he showed the great 
‘effect which it might have upon Spain, and there- 
by rooting out the nest of slavers that existed in 
Cuba: but we find that we must curtail his re- 
marks on this interesting topic. He spoke of the 
great influence which the emancipated negroes 
themselves might have in spreading wider and wi- 
der the work of abolition—anticipated the forma- 
tion of anti-slavery associations, and the rising 
up among them, in defence of the cause of eman- 
cipation, many black Broughams, and black Sligos, 
and black Smeals, and Murrays, and O’Connell’s, 
and the like. (Laughter.) The planters them- 
selves would become eager abolitionists; and thus 
the principles of freedom would flee from land to 
land, till a slave was not to be found throughout 
ourentire world. He especially pointed out the 
effect the emancipation of the negroes was likely 
to have in America; and, after referring in elo- 
quent language to the terms of his motion, con- 
cluded by proposing its adoption, amid loud chee- 
ring. 
Great Meeting at Birmingham, England. 

We said in our last that we would give some 
extracts of the speeches delivered at the great 
meeting in Birmingham. We proceed now to ful- 
fil our promise. 

Dr. Lushington. 
Extract from his speech. 


“There was one piece of information which he 
was sure would give them satisfaction :—By the 
kindness,of the acting Governor of British Guiana, 
he had received a communication announcing that 
slavery was to be abolished there also. -(Immense 
c ing.)... Now British Guiana was the strong- 
hold of slavery—there the apprentices were most 
harassed, and there they had anticipated the grea- 
test difficulties. To his astonishment, surprise, 
and delight, he found that the mover of that aboli- 
tion which was to take place on the ist day of 
August, 1838, was their former bitterest foe, and 
most virulent opponent (Dr. Mac sel (Hear.) 
If any man living seven years ago had told him 
that such an event would take place, he would 
have deemed it the height of absurdity. (Hear, 
hear.) But such was the force of public opinion, 
that those who a few years ago were their bitter- 
est enemies, were now coming forward to take 
theit share in the praise of the final accomplish- 
ment of the work. Let them be received even at 
the eleventh hour, ‘and, late as they had come for- 
word to advance that glorious work, he trusted 
their sacrifice, even at the eleventh hour, would 
be received by Him who was all merciful, in ex- 
piation of their past crimes. Reference had been 
made to the state of slavery existing in the differ- 
ent colonies and dominions of the Crown of Great 
Britain. He could not but express a regret that 
there was an exception in the abolition of slavery 
in their East India possessions. He understood, 
however, that measures would be speedily adopted 
to effect the extinction of slavery in that quarter. 
(Cheers.) Hitherto it had proceeded as might have 
been expected—it had stood still altogether, (A 
laugh.) Unless it was done by the paver of Par- 
liament called into action by the feelings of the 
British people, they would remain for ever and’ 
aye in their present degraded condition. (Heat, 
hear.) Jt was the duty, then, of those who rep- 
resented the people in Parliament to bring before 
it that great and crying grievance. With the bles- 
sing of God, it was his intention in the ensuing 
session to bring the subject of East Indian slavery 
before the House, and thus, if ible, relieve the 
crown of Great Britain from the foul blot of hav- 
ing one man in those dominions in a state of sla- 
very. (Great cheering.) A commencement had 
been lately made—they had all heard of the trans- 
portation of the Hill Coolies, and they had heard 
something, perhaps, of the Government not en- 
couraging, but giving a quiet and tacit, and rather 
active assistance to the exportation of those unfor- 
tunateindividuals from the East Indies to the dif- 
ferent settlements of the Mauritius and Guiana. 
He had the satisfaction of informing them that 
Lord Glenelg in the House of Lords, had stated 
that exportation to be an end. (Great cheering.) 
The order was rescinded—the contract was bro- 
ken up—the system was repudiated, to remain 
simply hereafter a monument of their folly. . Hur- 
rah! he would say for the force of public opin- 
ion. (Cheers.) Hurrah! he. would say again for 
the power of truth. (Renewed. cheers.) It was 
not in the power of man to offer any effectual re- 
sistance to the progress of their cause. Let them 
be assured that if it was founded in justice, it must 
ultimately triumph. Let them use but the means 
which Providence ‘had put into their hands of full, 
free, and public discussion, and they might de- 
pend on it that sucéess would be the result. One 
word before he sat down, with respect to the ad- 
dress of the American President:—A more unfee- 
ling address, or one more disgraceful to men en- 
joying the freedom of liberty themselves, he ne- 
ver had perused. What, he would ask; was that 
man who claimed liberty for himself, and denied 
it to others, what was he but a base hypocrite? 
(Cheering:) What term-in.the English language 
could be too severe for him? Their jealousy was 
aroused upon the subject, for some few years ago 
ie was in company with the American Ambassa- 
dor, and he never failed to speak of slavery, when 
he met an American, and he pre 
the coward feelings of guilt, 
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prided themselves upon their liberty, and who 
were rising fast in civilization and the aris, and all 
that glorified man, had a stigma fixed upon their 
character, which would consign them to the deg- 
radation and contempt of every honourable and 
upright and honest: man.. The Americans trem- 

with fear, and God send they might—(Cheers) 
-—and that they never might know peace and qui- 
et till those atrocious ruffians—for no other wrm 
was applicable to them—had put an end to slavery 
for ever, (Great applause.) He was satisfied 
that the hour was approaching when they would 
begin seriously to think of the dangers by which 
they might be beset—of the horrors which would 
ultimately attend any violent assertion of liberty 
on the part of the slaves; and that won by wis- 
dom, and guided by a sense of duty, they would 
now peaceably and quietly do that for themselves 
which ultimately must be and would be done, he 
trusted, not in bloodshed and misery. ‘They who 
had set the Americans the example were bound to 
keep that example before them in all its fore—they 
were bound to tell them, that although they did 
not send to Africa for slaves, they did a great deal 
worse, for they kept farms for breeding slaves, and 
when they became fit for labour sent them off 500 
or 1,000 miles; separating the infant from its 
mother, and the husband from his wife, precisely 
the same as cattle was bred in England. (Strong 
expression of indignation.) Yet these men as- 


sumed to themselves a high churacter for their love | ( 


of freedom ; and he regretted to say, that notwith- 
standing all their exertions; the slave-trade was 
still on the increase. He trusted, however, they 
would persevere in their exertions until slavery 
was entirely abolished. No mortal tongue could 
tell the horrorg of the slave-trade, as at present 
carried on; and one or two instances on that point 
would suffice. In one vessel 200 slaves had died; 
and by the last advices from Jamaica a slaver was 
wrecked on the coast—the slaves were manacled, 
and nota single soul was saved, although the mas- 
1er and crew reached the shore in safety. These 
demons had not the feeling to attempt the rescue 
of one single unfortunate individual ; and this was 
the trade which Portugal, whose co-operation had 
been purchased by English money, carried on in 
defiance of treaty after treaty. He was happy to 
think that they had aright to search and take 
slaves under Portuguese flag; and until it came to 
that, that execrable trade would never be put an 
end to. Let not the feeling of that hour be dissi- 
pated and lost—let them be thankful for what had 
been done, and receive it as an incitement to more 
energetic endeavours, and more fixed determina- 
tion; and let it be the glory and pride of the Bri- 
tish nation to accomplish all those promises which 
had been held out to the world, and to enforce for 
their nation, by all lawful means, the abolition of 
that traffic, which no man pretending to an atom, 
not of Christianity alone, but of common honesty 
or truth, or common humanity, had ever yet dared 
to defend. (Loud cheers.) He begged to thank 
them for the kind hearing they had giver him.—- 
His principal motive in coming there was to pay 
his humble testimony to the yidaewiad courage— 
the determined resolution—the powerful and un- 
shaken principles of his honoured and excellent 
friend Joseph: Sturge, which not merely led him to 
encounter the difficulties, and forego the comforts 
of his own home, by going to the West Indies, 
but to do much more in persevering, unmoved and 
unshaken, against the cold feeling of the House 
of Commons—in urging. his suit when his repre- 
sentations fell without effect on the unwilling 
ear of the British Legislature—and at list, by dint 
of constant energy, having brought about that con- 
summation which God had granted, and which 
they had now met to celebrate. (Loud and great 
cheering.) 
D. O'Connell. 
Extract from his Speech. 


“We have escaped all that, but look at our East 
India possessions, and I rejoice to hear the elo- 
quent advocate of the cause of liberty pledging him- 
self to bring the case of East India slavery before 
the House next session. Will he.allow me to have 
the honor of seconding him? (Loud and continued 
cheers.) Itis not alone the slavery of 2,000,000 of 
human beings, but of the hundred millions of hu- 
man beings who suffer the degrading slavery of 
having no title to their land, no right to their houses, 
no species of permanent property—because this 
maladministration of the British Government in In- 
dia had left them beggars in their native land; and 
when the last despatches had come away, they 
were perishing by hundreds of thousands by fa- 
mine; the streams were polluted by their careases; 
the air was infected by the corruption, and famine 
stalked through the land, which but for British ty- 
ranny and misrule, would be fertile and abundant. 
We have got more to do; we are only beginning 
the fight; but we have the power of British human- 
ity on our side, (Hear, hear.) How delighted 
have I been at the language of our. eloquent and 
honored friend this evening! America, through her 
thousand villages and towns—America, along her 
multitudinous streams, and amid the roar of, her 
thousand waters, will hear the echo of his voice. | 
She will heat that one of the most eloquent living 
orators of the British Parliament, one of the u.ost 
successful of professional men, and ote ofthe most 
highly-gifted and impartial of our ecclsiastical 
judges, has passed sentence of eterrtal infamy upon’ 
her. (Much cheering:)* Oh yes, they are infa- 
mous—it was ayudge who pronvunced that sen- 
‘tence, but I want the verdict of a jury upon the 
same question, As many. of-you as are of opinion 
that they are infamous, say aye. (A loud shout of 
‘taye’’ burst from the whole assembly.) Aye!— 
they are infaméus—infamous slaveliolding Amer- 
ica. I believe their very ambassador here is a slave 
breeder; one of those bemgs who reared, up slaves’ 
for the purpose of traffic. “Is it possible’ that A- 
merica should send here a manwho ‘traffies in 
blood, and who is a‘ ce to hiuthan nature? 1] 
hope the assertion is untrue, but it is right to speak 
out. I was going into the House of Commons the 
other evening, whera tall, gentlemanly loeking 
man, yellow and lank, addressedime. (A laugh.) 
Sir; I'am‘ a stranger, and I wish to see the House 
of Commons,’ 1 replied, T ‘will’do what P'¢an to 
accommodate a’sttanger. Yott are an American? 
Yes, from Alabama. And a slave owner, I pre- 
sume? © Yes.’ The T will have nothing to do 
with you, (Roars of laughter.) | ‘This is what we 
should all do. Universal Europe.should proclaim 
that any man who is the holder of slaves is degra- | 
ded in’ moral cltaractet, and not fit to associate 
with honest men. Who would associate with a 


ou would nots; and what is aslave owner?’ Why; 
picking pockets rises to the digmity of felony, the, 
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one living and perpetual death, Look at the situ- 
ation of that country, In the first place there is 
Texas, which has been tecognized by the Ameri- 
can government, and it was a portion of land be- 
longing to the Mexican states, which was filched 
from them by a set of land pirates. They com- 
mitted, and were encouraged in the robbery, be- 
cause the Mexicans had totally abolished slavery. 
Although separated by wilds from the U. States, it 
was manifest that the negroes, in search of free- 
dom, would be able to find a track through the oth- 
erwise pathless desert, and that the Mexicans 
wotild receive the refugees. It was onthose grounds 
that the Americans received Texas icto their holy 
alliance. It may be said that I speak too sttongly 
of the North American. states; but I think, after 
the language of my learned and esteemed friend, 
what falls from me is mitigated and mild, fit for 
for tea and tracts: I do not mean to involve in 
one common censure the entire of America—Jo- 
seph Sturge says there are 1846 Abolition Socie- 
ties in that country, and I give these the utmost 
meed of my loudest praise. ‘They are the apos- 
tles of freedom and liberty, the bold and uncompro- 
mising friends of the humah race, who dare to be 
virtuous and gootl in spite of the hortible tyranny 
and eruelty of those atrocious savages who institu- 
ted Lynch statute” to murder ull who venture to 
own themselves the friends of freedom. Above 
all, the ladies of America, I understand, are taking 
a strong and active part in the cause of humanity. 
Cheers.) But, sacred heaven! can any thing an- 
nounce the barbarity of the Americans so much as 
this single fact? ‘The ladies of Boston itself, not 
a slaveholding state, called a meeting; a lady was 
appointed to the chair, and they were proceeding to 
form an abolition society, when they were broken 
in upon and insulted, their lives being attually in 
danger—and who committed that outrage? Amet’ 
ican “gentlemen.” I wish they had been men, for 
they would not have done it. American ‘‘gentle- 
men” alone could commit this barbarous and un- 
heard of outrage upon those whom it is the duty of 
every one to admire, and of every one who has.a 
heart to love. (Loud and continued cheering.) — 
They had not hearts or heads—they were a dis- 
grace to their sex and species, and I blush for be- 
ing a. man when I hear of such an outrage. The 
other day in Philadelphia what happened—a city 
that was built in order to proclaim brotherly love 
and charity, free from the taint of slavery? A hall 
was built at considerable expense, in which persons 
of color and whites were in the habit of meeting.— 
A brutal mob, a well dressed mob—the ‘gentle- 
men” of Philadelphia—assailed the building—the 
persons within narrowly escaped with their lives, 
but the building was set fire to and destroyed.— 
And think they not that the loud voice of indig- 
nant England will not pass across the Atlantic, and 
that the wretches who committed these atrocities 
will find that our voice of indignation is too strong 
for them? What is the nature of American slave- 
ry? That man is a chattel, the property of his own- 
er, and thatitis'a crime to teach him to read or write. 
In North Carolina, to give a slave even the Bi- 
ble, was punishable with thirty-nine lashes and 
imprisonment, or if a white, he was liable to be 
fined £200. In Georgia, to teach a slave to, write, 
was punishable. by whipping and fines at disere- 
tion, so that a father might be flogged for teaching 
his child to read. In Louisiana, the punishment 
was one year’s imprieanment Could any thing 
be more attrocious than such a system? It is said 
that Congress has no power to prevent this. But 
even in Columbia, where the City of Washington 
is placed, no man could call himself free for a sin- 
le hour. Free, under their atrocious slave laws ! 
(‘The hon. and learned gentleman here read some 
extracts from the work of Mr. Abdy, detailing the 
horrors and cruelties of some of the American 
slave-owners, and proceeded.) Is this a land of 
Christian or human beings, or have the hyenas 
and tigers of the desert congregated and obtained 
the faculty of speech in order to perpetuate horrors 
of this description?’ Men of England, I address 
you! Are these of your species or kind who per- 
petrate these cruelties And take notice that these 
have occurred in the capital of the empire, which 
was built for the establishment of republican insti- 
tutions. What do we want? ‘That into slavery 
we should throw the American ingredient, and 
make it impossible that these monsters should be 
tolerated in any European States. Shall I be told 
that their Legislature is open to petitions and ad- 
dresses? Mark the fact—some petitions were 
presented at the late Congress against slavery, but 
they enacted a rule that no man should be allowed 


to speak when pfesenting a petition for the’emat: | [ 


yteee rea negtoes, and they were placed upon 
the table in silence and unread! (Cries of shame, 
shame+) The rule was as foolish as it was cruel, 
for there are sixty anti-slavery men in Congress 
who won't present petitions. to have them passed 
in silence, but petition to have the rule rescinded, 
and they will then be able to argue on the rescind- 
ing of that rule, quite as well as if the rule was 
never made; at least if they are agitators of my 
description, they will soon find that out. I came 
here for two purposes, one to rouse your indigna- 
tion against America, and if it is said that the 
Americans learned this traffic from England, let 
them now follow her example. She has set a glo- 
rious example, and believe me, the West. Indies 
cannot contain eight handred thousand free blacks, 
and America keep twice that number in slavery. 
The howr'is coming, when America will regret her 
conduct in teats of blood. One duty remains to ys, 
and that is loudly to proclaim our hatred and exe- 
crationof that pretended friend of freedom, who 
has given such horrible proofs of her inconsistency 
and brutality... My next purpose was to rejoice 
witha holy joy, at what has been effected in ‘our 
own colomes, ‘This.is the day the Lord hath made, 
let us rejoice and be glad.”” On this day the ne 
gto will, rejoice, for he no longer shudders, when 
he sees his children pass by—he no longer feels 
that horrible creeping of the flesh when he sees 
them growing up into manhood and strength from 
‘the conviction that they must either endure the lash 
as himself, or be sold to some distant planter 
away from his father and his family. The mother 
no longer weeps when she hugs her youngling to 
her breast, but rejoices that it is no longer a slave, 
‘but’ creature delightful ih her infaney, and ptom- 
ising to be her protectot in her old age. (Much 
cheering:)’ Glory to Englatid that she give’ her 
immense wealth for such a jose, and glory to 
Scotland who stood by her in don fight; and, not- 


heen any reproach that may attach to her, 
degra- will add glory 
Sturge said,.0n 


to Ireland. My friend Joseph 
wid said. well, that if f had had the 
votes of all the Irish members, I would have given 
them for emancipation.. I know we have been 


taunted fot one, default, but let it be remembered 


that whea Wilberforce first brought, in his. bill for 
the abolition of the slave-trade, Pitt supported the 





snvictad of 
gaigd crimes compared with those who make fife 


niotion, and for seventeen years it was the only 





int on which they were defeated... When the 
Whigs came into office, in 1806, and the slave- 
trade was abolished, the majority of ‘the English 
and Scotch membets were against abolifion: ‘Th 
Irish members voted for abolition, and the pean 


was carried, So that if upon a late otvasidtine 

I am not here to vindicate or explain the ¢onduet 
of my ee pret were -defanltets—they 
made up fot it on & former occasivti (Hear, 
hear.) I have known some sturdy Seotch writers 
abuse the Irish, but they forgot the Seotch them- 
bers voted the same way, now I say, justi¢e to 
Ireland. (Cheering.) Let us rally and 
“Jet by-gones be by-gones,” and see’ who Will 
work most strenuously to carry out the remainder 
of the emancipation. (Cheers.) The Queen’s 
Government could not. but choose to emaneipate 
the Crown and chartered colonies; and I.have ino 
doubt they would cheerfully do so. When I heard 
that Dr. Macduff, or Macturk, had been ‘converted 
into a Christian I will have the charity, to_ take 
even a Christian of that description, and I, dot 
not that similar conversions will aise throughout 
the islatids, the planters rivaling each other ‘in 
their professions of anxiety for the emancipation 
of the negro. ‘This day should be aff eatfiést, atid, 
for one, Iam only begining. It may be Said, how 
dare an insignificant individtal like myself attempt 
to promise such mighty results. (Cries of shear?’) 
I do not promise it from any foolish affeetatiomof 
talent or energy, but because this mighty English 
nation is how aroused, and we must be successful, 
I ptomise it hecatse there are good men.on earth, 
and because thete is a God in Heaven. The 
honorable and learned gentletten contladed amid 
loud and general theering. 


MR. STURGE; 
Mr. Sttirge, after readiity a lettet from the Hon. 
T. F. Buxton, atid after thaking some remarks, on 
the greatness of the wotk yet to be accomplished, 
said— 


“They had also slavery existing in some péfts 
of their East India empire; but he was of opinion 
that, if they did their duty, they were now, jha 
position to realize the heart’s desire of one of Eng- 
land’s favorite poets, when he said, 
“Slaves cannot breathe in England, If theit longs 

Inhale our air, that moment they are free. i 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall! 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing, Speed it, then, 

Andlet it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire, that when Britain’s powef 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” (Applatise, ) 
He hoped they had some member of the Britistt 
senate then present who would pledge fiimself to 
bring forward, next session, a motion that treading, 
upon British soil in any quarter of the globe should 
break the fetters of the slave of any-country$ 
clime, or color; and in so doing he would, he was 
satisfied, be acting only in accordanté with’ ‘thé 
feelings and the judgment of the people of Eng: 
land. (Cheers.) But it has been justly observed 
that “liberty was an ever germinating prtineiple,’’ 
and they thought the time was now arrived. itt 
which it was their duty to lend al} the aidin theiF 
power to those who were laboring fof the dver- 
throw of the monstrous evil ift other parts of ‘the 
world. He was told, when in New York, that 
many who had escaped from slavery in the South- 
ern States were actively oceupied in assisting 
others to do the same, and he believed that in their 
own islands, from whence they had been wont to 
hear only the groans of the slaves, but. from 
whence every packet was now bringing thé glad 
tidings of their freedom, they should nof only 
shortly be able to teach them probably té ‘protect 
their own rights, but aid in extending liberty to 
other countries. (Cheers.) ‘The extent of slavery 
in professing Christian nations might bé in some 
measure conceived froth a statement which he* 
held in his hand, and whith he would read-to-the 


meeting: — 
United States < s 2,250,006 
Brazils- = - - - 2,000,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico - 500,000 
French Colonies - ‘ 350,000 


Danes, Dutch, & Portuguese 100,000 


Here then it would be observed that neatly ones 
half were held by Republican Ameri¢a. (Hear, 
hear.) That country which boasted itself the freest 
upon the earth. (Hear, hear.] ‘They told.them 
that they [the British people] had bequeathed that 
eurse to them, and if they did so, it was theit.du- 
ty to use their utmost efforts to rid them of, it, 
Cheers.] ‘Io show thert? the difficulties which 
Abdlitionists had to contend with there, he would 
give two exemplifications as to the state of public 
feeling. ‘Ik€ instrument which he held ‘in | his 
hand was calfed a “Bowie-knife,” named fre 4 
man who becatne celebrated from the number of. 
victims he had sacrificed with it, It wag used 
solely a8 an instrument of death, and, He believed, 
like the Italian stiletto, principally for assasitia- 
tion; and it was said that it was now geiérally 
worn by the slave-holders of the southern states of 
America. This instrument, which he was sotry’ 
to say, was manufactured in England, onder the 
name of a hunting-knife, wos sold openly itt New.» 
York in the most public and fashionable stteets; 
and what did they suppose was the. motto, it large 
characters, on its blade? Why, “Death to Abolie., 
tion!” (Expressions of indignation.) The other 
fact to which he would advert, was the récent, des 
straction of the Hall for free discussion in Phila- 
delphia, whefe abolitiotists of different colors as- 


sembled to promote theif gféat objéct. This, they 


would beat in mind; Was a “free” state; and the 
outrage was effectéd, not by the ignorant and un- 
educated rabble; but by the active co-operation of 
part of tHé wealthy inhabitants, and the ‘passive 
sanction of matiy others. (Shame, shame.) “An 
emii#ént abolitionist of New York, in writing’ to 
him. tipon the subject, said, “the burning of the 
new and splendid Hall in Philadelphia, oecasions 
much.remark, It has brought out the lover foot 
of slavery in this city. Sad to relate, ® large.ms- 
jority of leading men in Philadelphia aid. elses 
where tacitly approve of mob violence, when,exs, 
cited against abolitionists. ‘The nation, is corrupt, 
ed. by slavery. Its profits influence all classes, 
though they do not all see it to be so,” [Hear, }. 
If the meeting would excuse him, he could hatdly 
forbear dwelling for one moment on this event) 
which stamped indeli ipon the. 
city of Philadelphiy because this city was parti-_ 
euletly identified with the religious society to” 
which he belonged, having beet founded’ by ‘Wit-*” 
liam Penn. «It was there he fled, with many 6f his 
friends, to enjoy that liberty to worship Godtic.” 
cording to. his conegienve, which he was ‘thenmdé- 
nied in England, [Cheers.} He purehased’the: 

site of it from the Indians; and, though the treaty 
was never ratified by au oath, it was never’broken 









by either of the cotitracting parties—[Hear, hear, 





























ise Pihini its walls 








when he fond that during the pe- 





ohne 


riod when: this impious defiance of the laws of 


God and man was taking place, the wearers of the 
Quaker dress were markad out a3-objects of scorn 
and insult. (Hear, hear.) He considered it.a far 
more valuable testimony to the consistency of their 
conduet than ‘the thoughtless acclamations of mil- 


tame (Chee 1). But they would be addressed.by. 
member for all Ireland” on this subject— 
Great cheering }—and he wished heartilv he had 
the votes of all Irelarid: on \a late*oceasion— 

would have been ‘more: prdperly represen- 
than she wes, (Cheers.), .He was glad to'say that that 
advocate and friend: of liberty had found. time 

his unwearied labours for ‘the redress of the wrongs _ of 
‘he tand of his birth, to meet then On the present otcasion ; 
and may his voice phis night (continaed Mr, Sturge) reach 
the remotest regions of slave-holding America ; and may it 
touse the slambering ies of some sable O’Connell— 


ap cheeri acho shall.as ably, as_syccessfully, 
a peacefully 


d on his countrymen, to the possession 
‘of their P aiationdle ‘rights ! (Enthustastic cheering. )- 
Before hé sat down he wished to say one word in reference 
to the slave-tratlc (as: it had. becn alluded to in the letters 
feom Lord Brougham, #hd also from Mr. Fowell Buxton.) 
He held that to destroy this monstrous, evil they. must des- 
itself. (Hear,).. He took no part in the means 
ployed to suppress it, bacause he believed taking 

the life even of « slavediealer was forbidden in the Gospel ; 
and how signally ha@ such means failed! Upwards of thir- 
years had new elapsed since it was declared piracy by the 
of this country, and they had since then expended from 
ten to fifteen millions of the public; treasure in , trying to 
) it by force of arms, and the result was, that the 
trade, ehich was estitnated as tiansporting from 70 to 80, 
000 annually from their native shores, in'1807, was increa- 
sed to from £70 to £00,000, the horrors of the “middie pas- 
sage” were increased, and the whole continent of Africa 
was desolated by it; while an internal slave-trade, to an al- 
most incredible extent and enormity, had sprang up in the 
United States of America; and, finally, they had just com- 
itienesd’a ‘new ‘slave-trade in Bast Indian Hill coolies, — 
(Hear; hears) © To Uestroy the slave-trade they must des- 
troy, slavery—-( Hear, hear)—and to destroy slavery they 
must destroy the value of slave labour, oud to destroy the 
value of slave labour they must destroy the value of slave 
produce; and he hoped the day was not far distant when 
their legislation and their commerce would in this respect 
be as mach in favout of lilerty as it had hitherto been in 
favour of slavery., :(Cheers.) Snre!y they might derive 
encouragement from the fact of seeing stch an assembly as 
the present on such an occasion, in the recent almost uni- 
versal expression of public’opinion, in so much of the pub- 
lic press being with.them inclutling several of the daily pa- 
per, amongst which he could not forbear noticing the Mor- 
Herald, aud more especially the Swn—(Cheets)—and 
if op Seicwel across the Atlantic, they would, see that in 
America they already had upwards of 1.300 anti-slavery so- 
cieties comprising upwards of half a million members ; and 
lastly, we would mention, that though he would pay no hom- 
age to Marshal Soult because he was a great warrior, till be 
could learn from his Bible why, while one murder made a 
villain, millions made a hero; yet he did rejoice to find that 
such a man said in their town the other day that the future 
tivalry between France and ‘England must be only in the 
arts of ce, and to know from good authority that he 
wishes France to follow England in the total abolition of 
slavery, (Cheers.) In conclusion, he would urge them to 
individual daty, “ It was mainly, he believed, under Prov- 
idence, to the labours and prayers of those who shrink from 
the public eye, and who little knew while they laboured, 
the extent of the benefit they were conferring, that the cause 
had made the progress it had; to them he especially recom- 
mended, as a further means of aiding the general object, the 
disuse of slave-grawn produce. (Hear.) He believed it 
would be their duty to extend it to cotton, as, well as sugar. 
The faithful example of a few on this point would, he be- 
lieved, powerfully influence many, and let each of them re- 
member that small as might appear the effect of individual 
effort, the result was with Him ‘who oftén saw fit to make 
use of the weak things of this world to overcome the strong; 
and as it was not for.them to inquire why in his inscrutable 
wisdom he had permitted one portion of his, rational crea- 
tures thus cruelly to oppress another: so it was not for them 
to say by what instrwments he would work their deliyerance; 
butat the end of timé ‘may each in this assémbly have the 
inexpressible consolation of reflecting that they had perfor- 
med all they could to “undo the heavy burdeas and let the 


ongrened go fiee!” (Cheers, ) 
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“COMME SNICATIO NS. 


For the Philanthropist. 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT SIMPLI. 
FIED. 


Ma. Evrronr,—I sincerely thank you for publishing my 
atticle on the “Tendencies of Democracy,” The import- 
ance of this matter is not realized and felt, because it is. not 
generally understood; I therefore solicit the privilege of 
speaking through your columns, with a view.to simplify the 
subject, that its principles may be comprehended by every 
attentive reader. 


The design of government is to protect right, by restrain- 
ing and punishing wrong-doers, God has shown all man- 
kind what’ is ‘tight, sufficiently for the purposes of govern- 
ment, either .by the revelations of His will in the Bible, or 
by the principles of His jaw written in their hearts, Our 
Declaration of Independence says, the truth is self-evident, 
that “All men are xnpowen BY THEIR Crearon with the 
rights te life, liberty, dnd the pursuit of happiness; and the 
Bible says that God requires of all niankind, to maintain 
such civil government 4s will protect these rights, by oper- 
ating against all opposing wrongs. In Rom. xiii, 1—4, we 
are told expressly, that “there is no power but of God; the 
powers that lie are’ ordained of God; and they that resist 
shall reeeivé to themselves damnation.” And what kind of 
power ié it which God thus enforces by his supreme autho- 
rity? It is this: “rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil, Wilt thou not then be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same: for he is the. minister of God to thee for good; . But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid;.for he beareth noy 
the sword in vain: for he is the minister of God,.a revenger 
to execute wrath, upon him that doeth evil.’ , Whatican 
make it plainer, that God requires of all. mankind to sustain 
such civil government, as will protect wight by sia Pa 
and punishing wrong-decrs? 

The apostle Peter gives us exactly the ‘same view of the 
matter! “Sabmit’ yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's éake}whether it be to the king as Supreme, or 
unto governors, as utito “them hat ate séat” by ‘him Tor the 
punishment of evil Yoers, ‘and for ‘the’ praise for protection] 
of them that do well.” 1 Pet, 2, 13, 

Now if we are bound 16 submit to a 1 government that pro- 
tects right, by punishing evil doers, then it is our duty, for 
the same reason, to oppose every government of an opposite 
character, which protects wrong, by punishing those that do 
right, To deny, this, is to. make moral obligation contradict 
itself, 

As to the aon of a pointintind thi tater is left. with 
men; and no form is condemned by the Almighty, provided. 
its constitutional principles require that rier be protected, 
by the punishment of evil doers, Peter speaks af ihe: 
king #8 supreme, and governors sent by him for the panish- 
ment.of evil.doers; and for the ptaise of them that do'well. 
‘This was the form of ‘govern at in’ his day} dnd‘itis’ob- 
vious-to. sense, that so far as # kingly government 
protécts petsbnal rights,” by’ Punishing evil doets, so fat it | 
maintains the universal liberty of 

‘Forhawe'a Kifig, without & condtitntion to confine his, offi- 
i the | es of Rigut, is to have no govern- 
‘a mortal man above ail that i is 
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their official 

ect stn aon above} 
And suppose we pa a Nn Sane 9 5: , 
: Uf there, be, no just.and_authoritetive constitn- 

tion. to, govern and limit the official. action-of the majority, | 
pari eemrousttess sites. as, that of Jancunii> } 

B oriaristocracy. base. ; wii cit el 1 te a 
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ti advocate the abolition {au 


‘inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
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tights of the minority? it mut 
rant will plead for a popula eovpreigity of 
From whene the majority d¢r 
govern? They'é ‘ ea hrst ti God) aes: 

they themselves Would he governed by a constitution! Which 
requires that all personal rights be protected, by resttdining 
and punishing a all evil doers, Secondly, they derived this 
consent of the whole people, onthe same 
‘condition just specified, Every man agreed to the Consti- 
tntion of our country, because that Constitation seéutes 
every man’s. right to life, liberty, and the pursuit.of happi- 

ness; and all consented that the majority should rule, pro 
vided that said majority, in all their official. action, would 
themselves be governed by the principles of this Constitu- 
tion, Fora majority to break the Constitution, is as direct 
rebellion against the government, as for one man to violate it,. 
The very design of the Constitution is to limit and control 
‘the Majority in their officidl action; ahd the notion thut such 
thajority have a sovereignty above the Constitution, i isa ‘base- | 
less absurdity derived tram the ridiculous nonsense of French 
atheism, 

Tt is very 4 evident that our mobocrats, i in 9 these boast of the 
people's sovereignty, mean thata majority have a right.to do 
as they please. When it was, said in regard tothe Philadel- 
phis mob, that “I'he people were there in person and in:ma- 
jesty;”. the meaning could not be that the whole community 
concurred in the act of burning the Pennsylvania Hall; forall 
the Abohtionists, at. least, were opposed ‘to it; and are not 
Abolitionists a! part.of the people? If not, it is plain that 
by this term.is meant the majority, who, it'is presumed, 

were in favor of the actionof the mob against the Abolition- 
ists, And suppose it were even proved, that & majority of 
the “whole ‘nation were in favor of the mob, and if 
called on, would vote to sustain its operations, there would 
be no more sovereignty in this action, than there would be 
in that of a band of robbers, composed of one hundred men, 
A majority has no right of official action, further than it shall 
actin obedience to the Constitution of the country; butas 
this Constitution makes no provision for the destruction of 
private property by the violence of a. mob, but on the con- 
trary, absolutely forbids all such violation of personal rights; 
therefore the action of a majority of this whole’ nation, in. 
such an outrage, would be as-direct rebellion against pur ici- 
vil. goverament, as the action of a single robber or mur- 
derer, 

Some may fondly imagine, that a majority of the people 
have a sovereignty above the Constitution, because’a majo- 
rity can alter the Constitution when they ‘please; but such 
persons ought to be informed, that the Constitution cannot 
be altered except proposed by two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress, or on the application of the legislatures of tzwo- 
thirds of the several states; and even then, no alteration 
can be made, except it be ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several state, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, So plain is it, that in our government, 
while the Constitution limits and controls the whole official 
action of the majority, this majority has no control whatever 
over the Constitution. 

Then where is the sovereignty of the people? It is not 
in the majority; for this, we see, is subject to the controlling 
authority of the Constitution, Then the sovereignty must 
be in the whole people, and nothing short of a unanimous 

agreement would bean exercise of sovereign power, 

And even suppose the people should be unanimous, would 

their unanimity nullify the ordinances of heaven, and au- 
thoritatively enact, that individual man does not possess the 









ness? or that the sovreign people are no/ under obligation to 
respect these rights? No, sits; a proud democracy has no 
better title to such claims, than a king or a nobility. The 
yoke of slavery is no better when put upon a man’s neck by 
a combination of ten millions of tyrants, than when placed 
there by the hands of one, ten, or twenty, 

What advantage, then, hath a republican government 
over a monarchy? Does it furnish a greater amount of 
personal liberty? Not necessarily so; for the Constitution 
of a kingly government may make as ample. provision for 
personal liberty as a republic, . Are not the people of Eng- 
land at this day, as free as the people of the United States? 
Are not their personal rights as sacredly regarded, and as 
universally enjoyed, as ours? 

Has one form of government any more authority it in 
than another? The plain answer is, that the civil govern- 
ment, whatever its form may be, which has in its constitution 
the greatest amount of moral principle, as comprehended in 
the Divine law, possesses the highest degree of just autho- 
rity. 

It is fondly supposed that our civil government has more 
authority than any other, because it, was formed by the peo- 
ple themselves, But if the people have any other autho- 
tity than what is derived from the law of God, either as re- 
vealed in the Bible, or as written in the heart, and thus 
made self-evident according to our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we call upon all the atheists of the universe to show 
whence this popular authority is derived. And besides, the 
common assumption, that this government -was formed by 
the people, is as glaring a falsehood as ever was published 
to mankind, It was formed by afew men in Philadelphia, 
been left to be formed by the people, it had never seen the 
light of day, The people, however, consented to its going 
into operation, and this it may be said is the bssis on which 
it rests. This gave noauthority to its princzples, for they 
are heavenly and divine, but merely to its form, and to the 
official power of its officers. Is it not true at this day, that 
the people of England consent to be governed by a monar- 
chy? If so, it follows, that the people: have given. their 
whole authority to that Government, as well: as to. ours; 
consequeatly, if they equally recognize the sacredness of 
moral principles, the one is no less authoritative than the 
other, 

But it is thought, that in our system, liberty is much ‘bet- 
ter secured than in any other; because here it is committed to 
the guardianship of the people themselves, It was the force 
of this argument, which, in my early youth, made me a firm 
republican, But for these ten years and more, the argu- 
‘ment is depreciating, and I have to hold it with a trembling 
hand, 

What are the “facts” that we are now constrained to 
“subihit to a candid world?” ‘They are, that Americans 
have departed from their first principles, and that more Ji- 
betty is now enjoyed in the monarchies of Europe, than. in 
the republic of North America. ‘Throughout. most of our 
southern states, the liberty of speech | and of the, press, is 
gone. Those i in the minority dare not, utter their thoughts, 
by epeech or writing; and citizens of the North, who have’ 
been guilty of no crime, and have violated no law, if they 
travel through the southern parts of our country, have todo 
it at the hazard of their lives, Lyitch law reigns predomi- 
nant over the law of the land;, and-self-constituted tribunals 
take, away property and Jife, without any other law ‘than 
what they are pleased to enact and tovexecute at the same 
time; in. virtue of their:high and unconttollable:dominion, 


found to pravail at this day, in any part of the British do- 
minions! Can its parallel be foond, even in Spain, Porta- 
galor Rassia? These questions, if I mistake not, must be an- 
swéred in’ the negative. And yet we ate tepublicans!. liberty 
is our Shibboleth! ‘We pity the enslaved population of the 
old’ world, despise all governments but our own, glorify our, 
democracy, and shout great is Diana of the Ephesians! 

A corrupt king or a “éorrupt aristocracy may go great, 
lengths i in enslaving, mankind, and: have often done s9; but, 
p let a governing majority become.corrupt, and they will hurcy. 
@ nation nto, anarchy, and thence into the worst state-of sla- | 
very, with @ rapidity. unknown to all other forms.of governs |:: 
ment. When s.corrupt pophlation- become inflated with 401 


-happiness of the world; than the ‘swelling wonsequence of 
a monarch or a: mobility.» Aitrue sense:of the feat of God, 
‘and that alone, can perpetuate nr ‘mani-| 
£0 
: Personal rights among us are overlooked pe appreci- 
sted, by! reason of our high exaltation in’ thet dod! 





seaocn ate ina gallina sense, a majority "of the 
test att ~naittey teilse: js 
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| proving, in good earnest, that God’s avthority is the sole 


with Washington and Franklin at their head}‘and had it |’ 


sas the sovereign people. ‘Can a state of slavezy like this be |’ 


4 tion of nutional and state j 


vereign pride, this is-far-more threatening to the: rpescosnd hex pression of his sentiments. “Buit-for ‘onee, - wel 


nd to govern by @ majority. 
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they are in great dai 
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“d conviction, Mr. Editor, that the greatest 
obstruction to the Anti-Slavery enterprise in this country 
lies here; a regard to personal rights is lost in the pride 






can vote, and govern by a majority, they are nv mat 
free ‘tnd sovértign; and if individuals suffer in the 
perty, their persons, or their lives, it is supposed that in case 
@ majority sanction the outrage, ‘it»is all right and proper, 
because “the pxorxe are there in person, che in ro 
*Abolitionists, it is Pres med, ma 
timents in common others, at thi tra a is that thet 
oppose. slavery; which,.in. my. opinion, is like lopping off 
the branches of a tree, while we carefully. prop it up and 
nourish its roots, _ 

You depend for success on an ‘appeal to the Sane con- 
science, by proving that slavery is wrong. Then commence 


foundation of our civil, government; that He holds the so- 
vereign power; that the majority are morally and sacredly 
bound by His Jaw, which protects: the happiness of every 
citizen; and that whenever the ruling patty violate these 
rights, there is no more authority in their action, than in the 
action of a high-way robber, If ever slavery is done away 
inthis country, it must be done by political'action; therefore 
until you can reach the conscience of the body politic, your 
progress will be slow, if you only appeal to the consciences 
of ‘private individuals, If a majority of the people are irre- 
sponsible in the exercise of their. political power, it is ob- 
vious that while they choose to perpetuate slavery, they have 
perfect authority to do so; and can dispose of their private 
consciences by resolving them into the majesty of their po 
litical supremacy. You will never find a public conscience, 
till you prove that the public are as reaponsible to God, and 
as such bound by every principle of righteousness, as any 
private individual in the community. 
Yours, &c., A. SHINN, 


[There is abundance of excellent truth in this article, 
strongly uttered, But, we endorse ‘not all its sentiments, 
Next to slavery, we abhor monarchies and aristocracies.— 
Ep, Part.) 


CAUTION! 
Urica, (N. Y.) Sept. 18, 1838, 








Mr. Eprror: 

I trouble you with this note to request you to publish the 
following notice: 

Whereas we are informed that Mr. Skipworth, a man 
of color, is now in the states of Michigan or Ohio, soliciting 
subscribers and donations in behalf of the Colored American; 
and whereas the ‘said Skipworth does not transmit any ac- 
count of his doings to the proprietor, nor make any report 
of himself, and as he is soliciting against the wishes of the 
proprietors and their public request, we therefore apprize the 
friends in those states, and the public, not to countenance 
him as our agent, or subscribe to him, as we shall not feel 
ourselves responsible for his acts, 


(Signed) CHARLES B. RAY, 
PHILIP A. BELL, "t New York. 
STEPHEN H. GLOUCESTER, Philadelphia, 


P, 8. Mr, Joseph Mason, is our accredited Agent for 
Ohio, in whom we have the fullest confidence, to solicit sub- 
scribers, appoirt agents, &c. 

C. B.R., New York, 

Fy A» Bis “ 

8, H. G., Philadelphia, 
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MARRIED.—On the 3d inst, by the Rev, Dr. Aydelott, 
Mr. Wittiam Dowatpso-*, of Cincinnati, to Miss Extza- 
beta Saneye, daughteriof Tuomas Sureve, of the same 
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Correction. 


In Mr. Morris’s remarks in our last paper, Sth column, 
43d line from the top, for “plead not to its jurisdiction,” read 
“plead to its pansene , 





cpOur friends in Indiana do not appear ear to be fond of ti- 


tles—Ep. Patt, 

South Hanover, Sept, 8, 1838, 
Dar. Barrer: 

Sir;—In your last Philanthropist I notice some small 
blunders which I would thank you to correct. They are of 
little consequence, but: still it is best to have things as they 
should be. The Secretary of the Jefferson county A. 8. 
Society, in making out the minutes of last meeting, makes 
me call myself, Col., &c. I never write my name that way, 
I presented the resolution in. blank, ‘Again, I am called 
Rev. J, H. Morrow. I have no right,to claim this honora- 
ble title. Again, in'Rev, Mr. Henderson’s name, it should be 
M. instead.of N; I am not blaming any body—it is only 
a small unintentional error of the Sec’y. 


Pore yours, 
JAMES MORROW, 








NO PAPER NEXT WEEK. 


We shall print io paper next week—because we are re- 
solved not to plunge ourselves head and ears in debt, 
Money comes in so slowly, that we find we must greatly 
economize; and the best economy, it is thought, will be to 
omit a paper now and then, until subscribers pay more punc- 


Every subscriber shall receive his fifty-two numbers; only 
they will bea little longer in coming. _ It is a disagreeable 
necessity we are under, thus to’ postpone our publication, 
till week after mext, especially as we have just. received 
much interesting intelligence from abroad, and from differ- 
ent parts of our own countty. But ao it is;.the fault lies 
not with us. We regret that the Abolitionisin of Ohio and 
Indiana cannot vigorously support one paper. If, however, 
vur friends ‘have come to the conclasion that the‘ Philan- 
thropist is no longer needed, but that its place can be sup- 
plied by Eastern publications, we shall cheerfully acquiesce 
in their decision. The task of editing the Philanthropist 
has been no easy or pfofitable one; we have not labored 
sluggishly in our vocation, nor have we advanced our. 
own pecuniary interests; so that, although we do indeed be- 
lieve that this paper is of much importance;to the cause of 
Anti-Slavery. in the West, we. know, very, well that a release 
from editorial duties would minister greatly. to our own ease 
and private advantage, 

With our friends we leave: the matter. In another col- 
umn, they will see. a Prospectus of our paper... If they feel: 
disposed to extend its circulation, and minister otherwise to 
its support, we shall be pleased. If not, we shall not com- 
plain. 











MUCH TO BE REGRETTED, 


We perceive that our good friends the abolitionists ‘have 
obtraded their peculiar notions into our approaching elections 
—they may hereafter comprehend the consequences, | 

It seems that Governor Vance has delivered up some indi- 
eye of ake county, Ohio, Lye in Pape) county, 

Y» for abducting slaves, uo requisition o 

vernor ‘of Kentucky ‘The ee oe has a foag le 
‘pon it, Arcane upon mere neues statements, 1 
hold it a subject of deep regret, that'a most important ques 
dence, the settlement of 
which Fequites all the intelligence and prudence.of the most 
discreet and wisest of our citizens, should be mixed. ap in a 
heated atorial election. , Its consequences cannot but | - 


(of pohtical power, The-people- suppose that while they}, 


tually, and our friends become more thoughtful and liberal..|. 






é insinuation with 
pisianiet, we know 









own rahe We do ike ri our pre ent p 


D ee 


Tocqueville, we are-inclined to believe, that ‘great 
political parties are not to be met with at the present 
> | time.in the United States?”, They profess, itis true, 
to aim at the establishment of certain grand, ab- 
‘stract’ priticiplés, but their conduct demonstrates 

that a large’ majority of the most ‘aetive ‘political 
partisans, are ates by petty ‘ues ‘inte- 
eae ee 4 

. What, then! an we on ery, halt! i in our Bie Ae 
and meekly await our orders’ from some political 
party, before we'ventute to proceed? "Must we in- 
quire, before penning an editorial, how this argu- 
ment may. affect a Whig, or that. statement a De- 
mocrat, or, whether it would not. be better to: hide 
avcertain truth for av little while, lest its present 
revelation should jeopard’ the interests of some of 
our politicians ? He, who can hope for. 80 
criminal forbearance and. time-serving from’ Aboli- 
tionists; has read their higteny to, little poapenceet 
not read it at all. 

From several circumstances we had gledned an 
opinion rather favorable to. the liberal principles of 
Governor, Vance; but his..conduct. in..the case of 
Mr. Mahan, we thought unwarrantable; and what 
should hinder our'saying sof It was not owr bu- 
siness to estimate the influence it might have on 
the elections, Such a calculation never en- 
tered into our thoughts. | Our duty was. plain one. 
An old citizen of Ohio, under circumstances of 
great cruelty and injustice, had been snatched from 
his family, cast out from beneath the sheltering 
wing of Ohio sovereignty, and immured in a Ken- 
tucky jail, to be tried. for offences of which he was 
guiltless!’ Were we to keep sitence, when the in- 
novent was suffering?~ For what reason? For 
fear it might lessen the prospects of a certain can- 
didate for the governorship! Politicians may 
take care of their own, interests; other matters 
claim our attention. Party has never fastened its 
bands around us, and we'owe itno allegiance. The 
liberties, the rights of a single citizen, are of more 
value, in our eyes, than the governorship of the 


| state, or of all the states, and the presidential: chair 


to boot. We shall try to teil what we believe to be 
the truth, whenever and wherever, in our opinion, 
the cause of freedom and humanity may demand 
it. 

The Gazette says that our article was based on 
‘mere unauthenticated statements.” They were 
not unauthenticated tous; otherwise, we would 
not have published them. Loose and unfounded 
reports seldom find their wa into the columns of 
the Philanthropist. The facts stated by our cor- 
respondent, are notorious throughout Brown coun- 
ty. If any should wish to know the name of this 
correspondent, he shall be. satisfied by inquiring 
at our office. 

The. Gazette holds it to be asubject of deep 
regret, that a most important question of national 
and state jurisprudence, the settlement of which 
requires all the intelligence and prudence of the 
most discreet and wisest of our citizens, should be 
mixed up in a heated gubernatorial election.” And 
30 do we; “but we have not'so “mixed it ip.””"We 
have had nothing to do with the preliminaries to 
the ‘gubernatorial election,”’ and will have nothing 
to do with the actual contest. If others choose 
to make a political handle of the case we detailed, 
be it so; but we'are guiltless. The case alluded 
to faises a question of most momentous interest-to 
the public mind, of far more importance, we think, 
than the election of Governor)Vance or Wilson 
Shannon. ‘It involves the rights’ of Congress, the 
sovereignty of the states, and the liberties of our 
fellow-citizens. Looking at it under such aspects, 
how could we pause to caleulate what influence it 
might have over the elections! , Are the intrigues, 
and excitements, and demagogueism and petty in- 
terests of party, to prevent forever the discussion 
and settlement of questions so. intimately, connect-. 
ed with the very existence of our free institutions? 
The article of the Gazette places Abolitionists in’ 
an attitude, they do’ not occupy; and is caleulated 
to convey fo the public mind false impres- | 
sions of their motives and movements. .We ask 
‘the editor of that. paper. to do us; the justice to 
republish in the Gazette this article, or so much of 
it as’ may serve to show how unfounded is the 
chatge against ‘us, ‘implied in his remarks, , 








A GREAT MISTAKE. : 
One remark of the Pam in the article quoted above, de- 
serves notice, 
“We. perceive that. our, good friends, | the elaiibloniate 
have obtruded their. peculiar notions into, our, approaching | © 
elections, — They may hereafter» -comprebend the conse- | 
quences. 
What are our peculiar notions? We have asked candi- 
dates for Congress , their opinions respecting slavery. in. the } 
District of Columbia; the admission into the Union,of;a, 
state whose constitution tolerates onan winnins a the | 
right of petition... .,, 
Is not.the question of slavery in the District of Columbia a 
political question? : ‘The American people through their rep- 
resentatives uphold this nationallevil' The American people 
through their representatives may abolish it, The question 
of its ‘abolition then isa political question, afd concerns the 
justice, honor and humanity of the whole tiation, 
Ie not the right of petition a political as well ‘as natural 
right?” Is not the question with regard to its nature, extent, 
guaranties, and violation, @ political question! | “Has ‘hot’ 
Cohgtess abridged it, in’ defiance of ‘the constitution? And’ 
is not the ia rémedy with the American people? 
Again:— pene more positively political than 
that of ‘the adansion of « hae s laveboldi state into the Union! 
If Florida be admitted, _will itp ree American peo-, 
ple in their political, capacity? 1s not the. whole question. a, 
political. one, belonging of right,to the entire American peo- 
ple, as mane a anaenaretin OF, nnllieatinn ofa engin 
Bank! . redil Ye ere 





be disastrous vb the slave. —Cincinnati Gazette, * 
Ibi is, not often that the editor of the Gazette a 
be justly. aceused’ of ambiguity or obscurity. in the 


} Confess ourselves unable, fully to comprehead | 
his, meaning, We shall ‘take, oecasion, however, 
from ‘his remarks, to explain the. reasons.of. ont}: 
conduct, — it ay tos _ been misunders 
‘stood. 


»| in fact-eonstitute a part-of the American people, or are they 
-aliéns?~ “Have ‘they ot equal political rights withthe two 
partigs sehich now agitate the: tepublict” ‘Have thepndt' 
‘fight to agitate what quéstions'in pélities they éHoose, and’ 


‘to Brinig then if"they "ee" 66 the "bald AsO wider 
refore being "as Thttbdérs) ‘oF abo 
brent “fotioni into'the elections”? ‘The Shae 
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: pri  w thought it’ best to: 


peeiliar’ dare iol hi Sold efforts to i Ree 
| promote the cause of free principles. . With De} 


“told in effect,. that they have ‘no right tocarry out their prin- 


fof.this country profess devotion, to, certain. funday 
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mbia, as a requi. 

lo! he is re- 
the ballot-box! 
applied to the po- 
al political rights 
















that wo had no b> right to form a distinct political party; nor 
do we intend to do so: but we have disallowed its EXPE- 
oq 


use the objects we aim at concern not parties 
entire meres We pursue them, not as party-men, 
‘vitae American citizens. “Abolitionists will vote with their 
) respective parties, whenever they can do it, without contra- 
‘vening their anti-slavery principles, That they may thus be 
enabled consistently to vote, they question candidates, And 
are they for this to be told, that they are obtrusive, to be 


ciples at the ballot-box? 

There is a great mistake preventing. among por ee 
They divorce morality and politics.. They, would.have. the 
machinery of,government instituted and carried on,-as.if its 
framers and agents, were not responsible for.their -publi¢.acts 
to Almighty God, They appear to proceedon the assump- 
tion; that man is two distinct persons, one having'no rela- 
tions to the other, each being governed’ by peculiar laws; 
that in the church, his family, and in social intercourse, mo- 
rality and religion’are’ to be guides of his life; but when 
he'comes ‘to the ballot-box, these guides are to leave him to 
decide and act, without any reference, save to temporal in- 
terests, or considerations involving no moral principle,— 
This mistake pervades nearly the whole mass of politicians, 
For one, we think it palpably absurd, and. radically mis- 
chievous, If legislation can be concerned about subjects of a 
moral nature, and such is the fact, then the exercise. of 
that right, by which a legislature. is,chosen to express.the 
sentiment and will of the people, becomes a moral duty, 
and like all other duties, ought to be controlled by, right 
principles, And again—if the right of suffrage may be so 
used as to promote virtue, and discourage vice, and such 
is the fact, then the man who: neglects:so to use it, violates 
a plain-moral duty. A christian republican canriot so di- 
vide himself, as'to get rid of accountability to God, no tat- 
ter what character he may assume, or in’ what ‘elations 
he may place himself. Christianity and politics ought nev- 
er’ to have been divorced. The religion’ and’ morals of a 
man ought no more to be laid aside at the ballot-box, than 
in the church, at his counter, or in his family. Nowhere 
can we throw off the obligations of the commandment, “to do 
all things to the glory of God,” 

“Men,” says, Thomas Erskine, in his Essay on Faith, 
“are apt te think that religion is just one of the many du- 
ties of life, and that it ought to have its own time and 
its own place like the othersand, they sct apart for it 
churches, and sundays, and certain other occasions—and 
having done so much for it, they seem to consider it an 
intruder, if it appears out of these limits. Thus we know, 
that although the authority of God and the inspiration of 
the Bible are nominally acknowledged in this country, yet 
any one who, in the great deliberative assemblies of the na- 
tion, for instance, should quote the bible as a reason for 
giving ‘his vote one way or another, would be generally 
regarded either as a fanatic or a hypocrite. The intro- 
duction of such a book, or such an authority, would be con- 
sidered almost as great an impropriety, as the introduction 
of a band of music,” It is precisely such a sentiment in this 
country, which rebukes Abolitionists for odtruding their 
peculiar notions into politics; in othet words, for giving 
their votes in accordance with their moral principles. 
Erskine continues—“Now, religion is not just one of 
the many duties of life; it is itself life; itis the taking a 
man off from his own root, and graftinghim on God, as the 
new. root: of. all his thoughts, and desires, and doings— 
And’ as “the sap of the root circulates through every 
branch, and twig, and leaf of the tree—so the love of God, 
which is the sap of this new spiritual root, ought to circus 





expected that Abolitionists will permit themselves 
‘to be used”’ by either party for its own Purposes? 
He who can thus use them must possess a greater 
es of sagacity, than has ever fallen to the lot 
olitici 
‘<a ans with whom we have been ace 
But we would not be indiscriminate in our cen. 
sure. Honest men there are in both parties— 
pene ea not bonly comprehend, but love, their prin- 
rcipl es; men, in whom selfish soaellations tare 
been swallowed up in an exalted devotion to the 
great truths on which depend freedom, happiness 
and social improvement, . «We: ‘love! eee 
wherever found; and far be it from Us to speak. 
dightly. of their, charaeteror “conduct; »» — 
But, for the interests of parties, as at Present. 
constituted, Tegulated and impelled, we feel file 
regard; and we’ shall néver be!at any paifis to ie 
aside, from, the course, Abolitionism prescribes, les, 
we should.happen to rumathwart.them:): The car 
of Abolitionism ;would;indeed moye slowly, if it 
should turn out for. Conservatism, stand still until: 
Whigisny should’ ‘get’ out! of ‘thé’ Way; pause until 
it might gain’'the consent of Demoefacy to ‘g0 on-’ 
ward, carefully avoid. this prejudiee, laboriously; 
wind round that- interest, turn. -this way and that; 


to escape every pebble or puddle that might lie in) 
the*road? Te" makes ‘no stich” ‘Zig-Zag course. ~“Tt- 


goes straight-forward; ‘turning’ neither to the right 
hand nor the left, running over this party or, that 
party, “this sect, or,the other, just, as they may’ 
chance or choose, to put themselves in its way, 
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1839. 

We have just’ received a large quantity of the 
American ‘Anti-Slavery’ Almanac for 1839. No 
abolitionist should be without at least one copy.— 
We repeat that, in our opinion, it is the best of 
all the: Almanacs: we have ever seen. We had 
thought of giving a brief sketch of what it con- 
tains; but this is out of the question.. We hardly 
know what it- does not contain. Societies every 
where should supply themselves‘abundantly with 
it: let them forward orders immediately. If the 
statistics, facts, and arguments in this Almanac be 


the work of Theodore D. Weld, (as is generally 


understood,) it will do him almost as much honor, 
as his Bible Argument against Slavery. 

Now is the time, friends. Don’t let the Alma- 
nacs slumber on our shelves till they grow stale. 
Order enough, to supply your whole neighborhood. 
Thousands beside Abolitionists will be delighted 
with it. 








CONVENTION AT MILTON. 


We prepared an article for our last number, con- 
cerning the Convention, recently assembled at 
Milton to form a. State Anti-Slavery Society;. but 
our printer lost it. 

We were not present at the meeting, but are in- 
formed thawit was of a most interesting character. 
Owing to the dreadful sickness prevailing through- 
out the state, the number of delegates in attendance 
was not so large, ashad been expected. But this 
circumstance did not lessen the interest of the Con- 
vention. What was lacking in numbers, was fully 
made up, in spirit and intelligence... Great delibe- 





late through every thought, and desire, and action of the 
man. te be . ~ The same men who would 
scout the mention of the Bible in one place, would have no 
objection to it in another; they go te church, and even to bi- 
ble and missionary, societies, perhaps. All that they insist 
on is, that religion should keep its own place... They know. 
it only as a decency; they do not know it as the great truth, 
—the paramount relation of their being,—as that which, 
according as it is-present or absent, determines the charac- 
ter of every thought, word, and action, to be either right 
or wrong essentially.’ 

Had religions men in America, from the’ institution of 
our republic, borne continually in mind,’ that religion was 
indeed “the great truth,” “the paramount relation of their 
being,” ‘the principle of principles, in the light of which all 
other duties were ‘to be understood and performed, had they 
from the beginning uniformly refused to bestow their stf- 
frages on the bold blasphemer, the duelist, the fornicator, 
the swindler, the gambler, the man confessedly unprincipled 
and habitually immoral,--we should not at this day have to 
blush for a Congress which represents rather the vice and ir- 
religion, than the virtue and religion of the nation. . Aboli- 
tionists, or rather those among them who understand all the 
obligations of their principles, would reform in this respect; 
they would exercise their political rights. in. view of -all their 
responsibilities as moral.agents, Hence, though. a. candi: 
date for office should. be:decidedly anti-slavery in: principles 
still, if he were habitually guilty ofimmorality, or of ge- 
neral opposition to the interests of virtue and religion, they 
could no more‘consistertly vote for him; than for a slave- 
older. 

Ifthesé pecoliar notions be denounced as obtttisive by 
‘politicians,’ it only shows that the real duties of man, as a 
member of the social body, have by them been egregiously 
mistaken, 











“USING THEM” ~ 

Our neighbors. need give themselves, no. nneas)-; 
ness. about Abolitionists being used by party men 
for their own: purposes. We.are rather too well.ac- 
quainted with the insincerity and deniagogueisni of 
political patties, to be made tools of by: Democrats 

or Whigs. We would frankly inform, them. of 
one thing,.and that is,—the party that will not sub- 
-mit-to be: used by Abolitionists for the complete: 
establishment of the ‘principles of the Declaration 
of ‘Tndependence, i is doomed to defeat and ruin. 
| We have said, that the two. great, political divisions 


mental principles; but their glaring inconsistencies 
of conduct’ prove that they are either deceivers or 
self-déceived. 

The Democrats . denounce all monopolies. as 
purely anti-republican, ‘while a’ large portion 
‘of ‘them is ready to wage tnrelénting war in 
beliélf of the’ ‘most abominable and riinous mono, 
| poly, that disgraces. the republic... They., pretend 
|ito,be.the impartial advocates of.equal rights, and | © 
the friends of ‘the laboring class, but  give* their’ 
‘sanétion and support to’ confederates who rob ‘the 
laboter of ‘his all, and hold that the best ‘state of 
society is that, in.which the working-man is.owned 
by. the capitalist... Their leaders either do not: coms. 
prehend their professed’ principles, or they use 
them as mere pretexts to cover theif ‘unptineipled 
love ‘of power. ore 


conservatives,’ upholders*of the" law, the great ad- 
votates Of a tational; well-regolated liberty; when n : 
nevertheless, they Haye been, gonspicuoys actors, 
pin the subversion, of all.Jaw,. among, the, foremost, 
Lin Jawless: perseeutions:of the Abolitionists; among} 


‘ re | the mostingenious enaniay tipologids for mobo Bet RES NTMENT, I 
° [MENT.”, AB, VAIL, Bea, 10th... 








‘operations. 
laid in a considerable stock of eggs and other mis- 


On the other hand), the Whigs pretetti to! te perl” 


ration, deep feeling, and perfect harmony of senti- 
ment characterized all its proceedings. 

The imob disturbed, without interrupting, their 
Some twenty, or'thirty silly fellows 


siles, .and made several demonstrations of hostile 
intent: On the night of the day on which the Con- 
vention met, they made a vigorous assault on the 
empty school house, carried out the benches, pla- 
ced the president’s chair on an old. stump, and bore 
away in triumph the key. Hiding themselves: in 
the day, they sallied forth at night; and under eov- 
er of the darkness, discharged a volley of eggs now 
and then at some stray abolitionist,, who had wan- 
dered rather too-far from his. lodgings. . Their op- 


erations throughout were on: a rather small-scale, 


manifesting a great deal more spite than spirit, and 
were probably under the. control of men whose ge- 
nus had rendered them, formidable.to, the hen- 
roosts of their neighbors. 

The Convention, we are assured, has done much 
good, ‘aiid will do more. * Its members returned to 
their homes, quickened in zeal, confirmed in pur- 
pose, and. exalted.in their hopes. ‘They now. have 
a state organization, and its power will) soon be 
manifest. 








PERSONAL LIBERTY IN OHIO. 
fw our comments last week on the case of the unforta- 
nate Mahan, we stated, on the authority of a member of the 
bar in this place, that Jastices of the Peace in Ohio, had 
the power by law of arresting any | of our citizens, “charged 
with the commission of any, criminal offence against the 
laws of any other state;” and, on proof by them adjudged 


| sufficient, of causing the accused to. be transported out of 


the State, The. law is a legal. monstrosity—an utter. sub- 
version of the guaranties of personal liberty provided by the 
Constitution of Ohio, 

_The Act conferring this power.was passed, February 28, 
1834./ We subjoin.it.. . 


AN ‘ACT CONCERNING FUGITIVES FROM = 
TICE. cloud 
‘Bee, 1/ Be it’ enacted ‘by ‘the General Assembly 
the State ‘of Ohio, That fe: Me any person shall be brought 
before any justice of the peacé within this State, ehar~ 
ged. with, the commission of any. criminal offence 
against the laws of any other Stale, er of any of 
the Territories of the United States, it shall be lawful, 
anid it is hereby made the duty of such justice of the peace, 
tohedt’ and exarhine such’ éharge)and upon proof, BY 
HIM: ADJUDGED ep TO COMMIT 
SUCH PESON TO THE. JAIL of the county in wiles 
ation shall. take, place, orto, CAUSE SU 

ARS ey BE DELIVERED TO SOME sith 
BLE PERSON, TO BE REMOVED TO THE PRO- 
PER PLACE OF JURISDICTION. a 
Sre: 2. ‘Thut’whenever any person’ is committed to - 
by any: justice of the: peace; by virtue of this Act, it shal 
be. the typ6 auch, jnstice of she peace forthwith to give 
oot by pote pp ayes irected tothe sheriff of the, county 
ich such t chiens all have been committed, or to the 
party injured by such crime or offence, which letter 
may be sent'by mail; and no petson so cominitted ‘shall be 


| delayed longer in jail; than is necessary to allow a reanene: 


able time to thé person or persons so B 


they'shall have received such notice, to apply fF. | 


tted. 
TO DRBRRR AP FRE reine ‘eee 
Speaker of 7 > ag con 
"specter - the Senate. 


Mm Pet 


Fobreity 28th, 1894... S 
‘Wo shall ‘keep: this .law standing promihout in our pa» 
"We bég our readers carefully to — wt the follow- 


cohstitutidtial'ptovisions. “°” 
vate Cdtiétitution of Ohio declares, that the “righ? bf’ fiat 
bo jiirl/ tall be ABiolate.” "Ae VERS BEEN B. 
Maa same Constitution p that “tio ‘petson arreste 


ed'é éonfined i in jail, Shall GF Yecs with ig rary, A i. 
gor oy bé pit to duswer iy eriminal | char, 


brane , ‘hat oa ah " 
to ee ‘view. of, sch gross incopsistencieg “is it to be, | The same Constipation, deglares shat :ggneral, we 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC FOR: 


ICT MENT, or Tia 


— i. in ee SS ee lO hee Ee ee oe 
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wt prt 
ov Poy y B ir 3} ms - 
“Phe Constitatio “of. the’ United “tates declares, that “no 
person shall ‘gecanewer for a.capitalor otherwise 
ss ON..A PRESENTMENT OR 
INDICTMENT oF 4 6Raxn soRY, except in cases arising 
iit the land “oF Waal forces oF in the militia, when in adtaal 
civice, te time of war or public danger.” Art, V. Amend- 
‘Theeame Constitution declares, that “no warrants 
be seeued, but upon probable cause, supported by\ oath or 
affirmation” Art. IV., Amendments. . ote 


» 
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THE CASE OF MR. MAHAN. | 

Phe Obia Belitioal Jonte-& Register of Oslober 
9rd, contains a long article, vindicating the conduct 
of Governor Vairiée, in the case tof MrMahan.— 
We never doubted that the Exetiitive'of Ken- 
tucky, in making a requisition for Mahan, had 
complied with: the formalities of the law,’ pre- 
scribed. in the case. . nt 
Our complaint was made first against Gov. Vanes, 
for not éxercising some discretion in the adminis- 
tration: of thedawaand. secondly, against «the law: 


© We republish from the Journal.a correét COPY»), 


as it says, of the demand of the Governor of Ken- 


: cy thes@overnor the Stateof Ohio. 

Wines hae sempre, 6 he sat of Wi 
liam Greathouse, that John B. Mahan stands charged by two 
smi in the Mason circuit court of this State,,in al- 
ding and assisting certain slaves, the. property of | the: said 
William Greathouse, to make their escape from the posses- 
sion of him, the.said William Greathouse, out of and: bey- 

of Kentucky. 

po arte eee has been received at the Exe- 
cutive t of this State that the said Joba B. Ma- 
han HAS FLED FROM JUSIICE, AND 18: NOW:<GO- 
ING AT LARGE IN THE STATE OF OHIO; and it 
being important and highly necessary for the good of soci- 
ety that the perpetrators of such offences should be bronght 
to justice: Now, therefore, I, James Clark, Governor of the 
Commonwealth. of :Kenwky, by virtue of the aathority ves- 
ted in me by the constitution and laws of the Unied States, 
ts, DEMAND THE. SAID JOHN B. 
Seu. AS A FUGITIVE FROM THE JUSTICE 
OF THE LAWS OF THIS STATE, and make known 
to your excellency that I have appointed David Wood my 
agent to receive said fugitive, and bring him to this State, 
having jurisdiction of the said offence, that he may abide.his 

trial for the crime with which he stands charged. 

In compliance with the requisitions, I herewith annex 
and submit to your Excellency a. copy of the: indictments 
upon which this demand is founded, which 1 certify is au- 
thentic, 

In testimony whereof, I have nereunto set my hand, 

and caused the seal or the Commonwealth of 

{t. s.] Kentucky to be affixed at Frankfort, the 28th 

day of August, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight, and in the forty-sev- 
enth year of the Commonwealth. ‘ 

By the Goverpor, JAS, CLARK. 


J. M, Buxtocx, Secretary of State. 


And also, the copies of the two indictments. 
Tax Commonweatta oF KENTUCRY, sct: 


The Grand Jurors empannelled and sworn for the body of 
the Mason circuit, at a court begun and held for the county 
of Mason on the thirteenth day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred. and thirty-eight, at the 
court house of Mason county in the town vf Washington 
—in the name and by the authority of the Commonweath, 
upon their oath, present:. That. JOHN B, MAHAN, Gen- 
tleman, on the nineteenth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight, AT THE COUNTY. OF MA- 
SON aforesaid, did aid and assist a certain slave named 
John, the property of one William Greathouse, ‘then and 
there in the said county of Mason being, to make his escape 

from the possession of the said William Greathouse, and to 
escape to. the State of Ohio,.and out of and: beyond’ the 
State of Kentucky,,he, the said John B, Mahan, not having 
lawful or color of claim to,the said slave John, the property 
of the said William Greathouse as aforesaid; contrary. to 
the statute, in that case made and*provided, and against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonweath of Kentucky. 
; THOMAS Y. PAYNE. 
Attorney for the Conimonwealth. 


(A copy.) J 
MARSHALL KEY, Clerk. 


Attest : 





coutive aici Me ube of &pariated ila 
aé-he i¢ now convineed; recy han . 
han? We know he wow nee ye ave 
informed theGovetnot of Kentucky ofthe’ base 
iii posthtons, "dai tlete the ‘nance would have ended, 
so far.as, the mutual agtion, of, Ohio and Kentucky 
was eoncernedy: Ve -say"-then, that: he ought -to 
have Kidwh befote;’ What he now knows, which 
implies of course: he ought to have instituted 
an’ investigation into the case. — 
It is absurd to suppose, that delay, for the pur- 
‘oses of consultation and investigation, would have 
geen Violative of the law: page 
PTet us see how the conduct of our, Executive 
eompares with that of the Executive of Maryland, 
ina éase, identical in principle. 
In: the Philanthropist of last January 30th, we 
find ‘the following.” It is Of peculiar interest at the 
present time, 3 jai helinry § 
"Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
x Bemis, Jacob Forwood, Edward Prigg, and 
Se ee Maryland, guilty of Violating the 
laws of Pennsylvania, by kidnapping and carrying to Mary. 
and certain colored:persons whom. they alleged to be slaves, 
‘were some time ago demanded as fugitives from justice, by 
the Peumirseer insylvania,. The Governor of Mary- 
and, on whom the demand was made, communicated the 
i ein his message to, the House of Delegates. 
“appointed a special committee to report thereon, — 
e following is an extract from the report, which, with 
the accompanying. resolution, was’ adopted by a. vote. of 
to 4, 






“Your committee further report that the citizens so de- 
manded have been agreed to be surrendeted by his excellency 
the Governor of Maryland, and authority for their arrest 
and removal to Pennsylvania for trial, forwarded by him 
on the 27th day of November last, to the agent of Pennsyl- 
vahia, but that the warrant so issued has not yet been exe- 
cuted. 

~ That the Governor of Maryland, before agreeing to sur- 
render the said citizens, consulted the attorney-general of 
this state, Whose written opiniotis he required on that sub- 
ject; and that the attorney-general was of opinion and so 
advised his excellency, that he was bound under the federal 
constitution to render the persons demanded. That the 
executive of Maryland then despatched a deputation to the 
executive of Pennsylvania, in order to induce him, if possi- 
ble, to withdraw the demand, and that the mission was at- 
tended with no other success than delay until the result of 
of the trials of the” petitioners in Hartford county court for 
freedom should be known; and: that the demand not having 
been withdrawn, the Governor has felt himself constrained 
to comply therewith-and order..the arrest and delivery over 
of the citizens demanded. 

» Your committee view the principle involved in the case, 
of the atmost\ importance to. the interests of Maryland, and 
are of opinion, if yielded to, will to a great and injurious 
extent admit the power of the non-slaveholding states in 
effect to nullify that article of the federal constitution which 
recognizes the relation-of master and slave, and guaranties 
the right of propérty in persons held to service. They are 
also unable to perceive any moral, or even legal guilt in the 
citizens, demanded, inthe capture and bringing away their 
slaves. Your committee are not yet prepared to reyort the 
legislative enactments proper to*\be adopted by Maryland 
upon this all important subject, They are of opinion, how- 
ever, that conciliatory measures should be first resorted to, 
and with this view your committee respectfully submit the 
following message to the Senate’, 

Gentlemen ofthe Senate, 

We propose, with the concurrénce of your honorable 
body, to appoint a deputation from the legislature of Mary- 
land to the legislature of Pennsylvania, to consist of three 
members, whose duty it shall be immediately to proceed to 
Harrisburg, and to confer with the legislaturé néw in session 
at that place, and demand from them the disinissal of the in- 
cictments now pending in York Gounty court against Nathan 
S. Bemis, Jacob Forward, Edward Prigg, and Stephen 
Lewis, citizens of Maryland, for the alleged crime of kid- 
napping; and such modification of the laws ofthat state re- 
lating to negroes as will effectually recognize the right of 
the master to arrest and bring’away his absconding slave, and 
we have appointed Messrs. 

to join such gentlemen as 
may be named by your honorable body to consummate 
such deputation, , 
All which is most respectfully submitted. 
~ ED. MAULSBY, Chairman.” 


Was the conduct of the Governor in this case, in violation 
of his official obligations? If so; it. was not charged upon 
him at the time. We do not think that a single press in 
the United States found fault with his conduct. We did 
not—we thought it reasonable, as showing a proper anxiety 








Tax Commonweatta or KENTUCKY, Sct. 

The Grand Jurors empannelled and sworn for:the body 
of the Maspn Circuit, ata court begun and held for the 
county of Mason on the thirteenth day. of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight, at the court-house of Mason county, in the town of 
Washington, in the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth, upon their oath, present: ‘That JOHN B, MA- 
HAN, LATE OF THE COUNTY OF MASON, Gentle- 
man, on the twenty-first day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1838, AT THE COUNTY OF MASON aforesaid, did aid 
and assist a certain slave named Nelson, the property of one 
William Greathouse, then and there in the said county of 
Mason being, to make his escape from the possession of the 
said William Greathouse, and to escape to the State of Ohio, 
and out of and beyond the State of Kentucky, he, the said 
John B. Mahan, not having lawful or color of claim to the 
said slave Nelson, the property of the. said - William Great- 
house aforesaid, contrary to the statute in that case made 
and provided, and against the peace and dignity of the Com- 
monwelath of Kentucky, 





, THOMAS Y, PAYNE. 
(A copy.) Attorney for the Commonweaith, 
Attest : MARSHALL KEY, Gierk. 


Our position is, that the Executive of this state 
committed an unwarrantable act,..in implicitly ac- 
quiescing in the demand of the Govetnorof Ken- 
tucky, without any examination into the case,— 
The people of Ohio and the public séntiment of 
the country would have sustzined him, ‘in deliber- 
ating long enough, and investigating. the. matter 
fally enough, to satisfy himself that the ‘person 
indicted was really guilty. 

It is now admitted, that the accused! person is 
innocent. We copy from the Journal and Reg- 
ister. 


“In pursuance of the wartant, -Mr. 
and transported to Kentucky, Jt is xow. discovered that 
was not in Kentucky at the times stated in the iadiet- 
ments, It is plain, therefore, that the Grand Jury was 


Mahan was arrested 


imposed upon’ by the oath of some berjured villain, It i 
ually evident that foul wrong has been donea usin of 
Sioa ie gg individual—a clergyman of the Meth- 
ist Church, , This every good man will regret, and that 
the wrong shall’ be righted every freeman will insist.” 
* * - + ton . 
“That»Mr. Mahan had not violated the laws of Ken- 


tucky, could. not'be-known 6 th G i 
= which he could assume ~ deaidel 4s veri tanh 
for the Courts of Kentucky to determine, That Mr; Ma- 
han had not been in Kentucky ‘could not te known tothe 
Governor ; but that he had been there, and haid “fled” from 
was affirmed by the’ Governor of that respectable 
-~. weath, and substantiated beyond the shadow of 
pe eee by the “sworn” testimony of a grand juty: | The 
— Ving been discovered, it becanie the duty ‘of Gov- 
ermor Vance to-attest: thie farther action of, Kentucky,— 
actory» evidence of :the trée circum- 
Stances of the case, with a i : 
challenge the admiration ot Nin Valetnsh opens ny, Gor. 
ernor despatched a special messeiger to: Keritucky, chatged 
to lay the -evidence-before the authorities of that- State, 
The result cannot be doubted.” PON stabs ba 
So then, it is found out, ‘that two Grand Jurids 
have beech imposed on, that:two!-Governors have’ 
been imposed on, that perjury has triumphed, and 
sbhacenes been outraged. . Do we need any thing 
farther to'eonvince tis; that the laws perfectly 4b- 
-surd, if itbe: d€signed io leave ,the Exeentive of a 
; vereign ‘state no discretionary power in its'ad- 
“pyees luw befesd, .wea"! ; 
"ministfation £/" ICe.'Governor of ‘this, stale. had 
istituted an inquiryrintothe .ease,iasihe otight “to 


— 
t | 


| is to settle the fact, whether 


| and physically enforced 


for the sovereignty of his state, and the security of the citi- 
zens, What the result of the case was, we do not know; 
but, if the negotiation failed of its object, and he nevertheless 
finally refused to deliver.up the accused persons, though con- 
vinced of their guilt, we are:fully prepared to say, that he 
violated his duty. : 

Let it be remembered, that the Governor of Maryland, be 

fore agreeing to surrender said citizens, consulted the attor- 
ney-general, required his opinions in writing, even then de- 
murred, and finally despatched a deputation to the Executive 
of Pennsylvania, to induce him to withdfaw the demand. 
Was there any thing wrong in all this? And wo uldit have 
been wrong for oursGovernor.to have ascertained from care- 
ful inquiry all the facts in the case of the unfortunate Mahan, 
and on proof that he was itinocent, to have despatched a de- 
putation to the Governor of Kentucky to induce him to 
withdraw the demand for his delivery, No one can believe 
it. The question brought up by the case is.a‘delieate one, 
a perplexed one, surrounded by uncertainties ; and no per- 
son could have blamed our Executive for leaning, amidst so 
much uncertainty, to the side of state-sovereignty, and indi- 
vidual liberty, especially with such a precedent as’ the one 
furnished in the conduct of the Governor of Maryland,— 
conduct that passed without condemnation from any quar- 
ter, 

The Journal and Register ,contends that the law under 
which Governor Vance acted, was “absolute and uncondi- 
tional” “ requiring. of him prompt) and full obedience,” and 
“vesting in him no degree of discretion whatéver”” The 
Eptror or Tar Cincrnxnati Gazette, in republishing the 
article containing the foregoing remarks, says, “it (this article) 
sustains the views we have taken.” (The italicising; &c. 
is ours,) He appears therefore to concur with the Register’s 
opinions of the Governot’s conduct, There was a time 
when he had more doubts on this subject... In the month of 
June, .1837, the Grand Jury of ,the Husting’s court of the 
city of Richmond, found a presentment against \Thothas 
Evans of Philadelphia, for feloniously circulating arid caus- 
ing to be ¢ireulated a little pamphlet, entitled, “ 2ddress of 
the Representatives of the Religious Society :of \Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in. Pennsylvania ®New Jersey 
Delaware, Sc; tothe eitidens of the United States,” 

The editor of the Cincirinati Gazette, in af article on the 
matter, republished in the Philanthropist of last September 
lst, remarks— j 


“In the case of Evans, it is statéd that application will be 
made to the Governor of Pennsylvania, under the law of 
Congress, to deliver hit ap for trial’in’ Virginia, Such 
an application necessarily’ presents a question of gréat delica- 
cy, and deep interest to the’ whole country. | Of delicacy, 
with respect to the duty of the Governot of Pennsylvania, 
upon such an application; of deép interest in the consequences 
that may result from the exetution of that duty 

The Constitution of ‘the United States declares, ‘that per- 
sons who fee from justice, in one State, shall be delivered up, 
if found in another State, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction, for trial. An -obligation is ‘thus ' imposed upon 
the States to deliver up those who flee from justice, Who 

there is'a Peeing from justice 2 
the State making the demand, or: that upon which the de- 
mand is made? If the delivery is refased, is ‘there any reme- 
dy '!—How can that remedy, be enforced?. “These ate points 
of a grave and serious character, ; tell 
__ The provision of the Constitution of the’ United States 
fave upon the States\the duty to deliver -sach’ as flee 
A aim Justice, 1s a limitation.upomothe sovereignty of the 

tates. If it does not bind the moral gense,-can/it be legally 

E Impany case—can it be lega 
physically enforced where, the State,ralled upon i : 
Bay 


person accused, rajs “#SsMe, Upon. ther 
prosecution, and the fact of ms mg = pl 





Mere dois aioe Hap aE Bde pre: 
ented, We w ask one. question—suppose 


we had been as’ clearly convinced; "on } 


opus the démand of the. Governor, of Kee 


ther there is a fleeing from'jwstite? the State making the dem- 


points there are now no enactmenis of Coq 

se can we enactments beymadg,. wiltsatindictice deep 

wounds upon t eign powe 

— oe € remnant of Tere Power now, conceded 
“Upon these points, thereare now no cnactmtenteto toereéthe 

states:” one of these*poitits'is, which ‘is t settle the fact, whe- 


-sernelhy 


SS 


it be reeatiy and physi 


a ~ eo ee one i oem alien tS ~~ 


i, if th provibion sfthe Pedetdl’ Conatiiuition in 
gitives from justice,’ «does no ‘bind the Monay axis 

ically enforced if ax case? ‘And 
again——* Cap it,he legally. and, physieally enforced, where 
the state, called upon to deliver a person, accused, raises an 


- 3 
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% can 


fleeing from, it 2” Upon these paints.” there are no coer, 
cive enactments; these points the,editor of the Gazette, with 
all his expetience,and sagacity, end profound jurist. as he is, 
hed not settled a few months ago;:to his.own satisfaction, as 
would appear from the extract. just quoted. Points which 
could thus perplex the mind of one of the most clear-headed 
ofour legal men, might have warranted some degree of doubt, 
considerable delay, much consultation, on the part of Gover- 
nor Vance, before deciding on immediately carrying out a 


'| Jaty, involving so’ many nice and momentous questions. 








PETITIONS-—-PETITIONS. 


Have our friends taken any measures yet. to circulate peti- 
tions? Itis high time, not a moment should be lost. . Never 
let. it be forgotten; that petitioning is one of. the most power- 
ful instrumentalities we can. use for promoting our objects, — 
Every body,can petition, and every. body thus exert an in- 


' | fluences which he ot she can exert inno other way, Besides, 


remember, that the constitution of the United States is vio- 
lated, the right of petition abridged, our prayers ate &putnéd by 
Congress, as if we were slaves! Shall we meekly submit to 
such treatinent? Do we feel’no indignation at such dutra- 
gest+ Is itthehabit of an Atnerican citizen to yield to gross 
invasions of “his “rights, ‘to allow himself to be brow- 


Our fathets, as Webster beautifully expresses it, went to war 
against a preamble, They fought seven years against a 
declaration. “May we inherit their sagacity and spirit—may 
we follow theirexample! Only, let ours be a war of expos- 
tulation, remonstrance, and thundering protests. The pow” 
er of petitions is shown in this—that Congress, ina kind of 
desperation, should venture to violate the constitution, for 
the sake of suppressing them, gagging them before. their 
voice could be heard. Conduct so desperate clearly demon- 
strates how formidable in their eyes is the use of this right— 
and ought to impel us to exercise it more vigorously than 
ever. 

Let petitions be circulated wherever signers can be got.— 
Neglect no one. Follow’ the farmer to his field, the wood- 
chopper to the forest, hail the shop keeper behind his cdun- 
ter, call the clerk from his desk, sjop the waggoner with his 
team, forget not the matron, ask for her daughters, let no 
frowns deter, no repulses baffle, Explain, discuss, argue, 
persuade, as if you were seeking redress for your own wrongs, 
prayers for your own deliverance, Your own wrongs! And 
are they not your own wrongs? Trust. not to chance-work. 
Let there be some system adopted.- Be not satisfied with 
mere resolutions, making it every body’s duty to gee to. this 
business, . Appoint agents in every townn, in every neigh- 
borhood, whose special business it shall be to seek signers, — 
Be sure you get the right men, and pay them for their la- 
bor, ifnecessary. Money cannot be better laid out just now» 
than for such a purpose. 

Every society should take hold of this matter-in earnest, 
and if societies be lukewarm, rou ((>p YOU, wholament the 
indifference, turn out yourself, or hire some one to do it for 
you. 

Forms of petitions have already been sent to most parts. of 
the state, But that all our subscribers may be supplied, in 
Indiana and Illinois as well.as Ohio, we publish the follow- 
ing forms.. They can be cut out and separately pasted on 
half sheets of foolscap. 

First to Congress. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: 

The undersigned of } 
in the state of , respectfully pray your 
honorable body imitiediately to abolish slavery atid thé slave- 
trade in the District of Columbia. 


To the Senate and House of Representutivet of the United 
States, 

The undersigned, of ; 
in the state of » tespectfully pray your 
honorable body, so to tegulate commerce among the several 
states as that the traffic in slaves may be immediately abol- 
ished. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Stales. 

The undersigned ,» of ; 
in the state of » Tespectfully pray your 
honorable body, not to admit any new state. to this Union, 
whose constitution tolerates domestic slavery, and to reject 
all applications for the annexation of Texas, 


Secondly to the State Legislatures. 
To the Legislature of the State of 
The undersigned, 
respectfully pray your honorable body— 
1, To pass a law, making towns and cities liable for dam- 
ages done by mobs within their limits. 


2. To repeal the law of this state, passed February 28th, 
1834, empowering justices of the peace, and making it their 
duty, when a citizen of Ohio is charged with the commission 
of any. criminal offence against the laws of any other state, to 
hear and examine such charge, and upon proof by him ad- 
judged sufficient, to commit such citizen to jail, or cause him 
to be transported out of the state, to be tried bya foreign tri- 
bunal. 

<8, To*répeal'the law depriving colored pérsons of the 
tight of bearing testirnony in cases, where one of the parties 
to d suit may be a white man, 

4, To repeal all those acts which prevent the children of 
colored people from sharing équally with white children, in 
the benefits of common schol instruction. 

5. To make some adequate provision fot séctring to all 
our inhabitants’the right of trial by juity, in all cases where 
personal liberty is at stake, including particularly cases where 
persons are claimed as fugitives from labor. 

We'alsd pray your honorable bédy to pass resolutions, de- 
claring +. 


, of A 


_ 1. That Congress has the constitutional power to abol- 
a slavery and the slave-trade, in the District of Colum- 
ia. 

2. That it has the constitutional power to abolish them 
in the several Territories of the Union, where they exist. 

3. That it has the. constitutional power. to prohibit the 
slave-trade, between the several states. of the Union ; 

4, That in regard to all these particulars, Congress ought 
immediately to exercise that power... Reon 

We also pray your honorable body, to send a copy of said 
resolutions to each of the Senators and. Representatives of 
this State, in Congress, to be by them laid:before that. body ; 
—to the Governors of the several.States, to be by them laid 
before their respective legislatures; and to the President of 
the United States, 

We further pray your honorable body,’ to instruct the 
Senators, and request the Representatives of this State, in 
Congress, to use their utmost influence, for the immediate 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and in those Territories of the Union where they 
exist;——and also for the immediate prohibition of the slave 
trade between the several states, ht 

We also pray your honorable body, to protest against the 
admission of any new State to this Union, whose Constitu- 
yen tolerates domestic slavery, and against the annexation of 
Texas to the United States; and to forward a copy of such 

state, in Lonaregy, te be by them laid before that body—to 
the, Governors of the several States, to he by them laid before 
eit respective legislatures; and to the President of the 
United States, as “al ae ot 
_We.also pray you. to instruct the Senators, and request 
the Representatives of this, State, in Congress, to.use their 
utmost influence to prevent the admission of any new State 
to the Union, whose. Constitution tolerates domestic slave- 
Ys and to, prevent the annexation of Texas to the United 
tates, + 








pc Iumeprate ABOLITION mv THE District oF 
Convmpia;—Itis to be hoped that in our dext Cont- 


-gress,.weshall have men: who will.notonly uphold 


the Tigtit Of petition, but the prayer of petitioners, 
it is. high.time,.that, the Gk of freedom, in 
Congress should become aggressive. So long as 
they stand.on the defensive, they give the slavé- 
holding power an advantage... Let them carry the 








Yoaccompanied : 
Mahan’ Wa dnt “ut that the law anid ns EE | 


and, or that upon which the deraand is made?” Ahother point 


iti rl ane 


issue upon the character of the prosecution, and the fact of 


beaten, t6 give up the ghost under insults and repulsest— | 


rotest, to each of the Senators and Representatives of this | 


Wat ift8” tHe "Heart of the’’énemy’s camp. "Het | 


) a f yd arn 7 e 

the District, and.allow, slaveholders no time to, 

tack:ithe ri 1 0F petitions give. them. something 

mage Be fa pa ae rN gp 
wet df Coligress’ td’ ‘abolish slavery’ in® a terry: 

tory ovet which it, has whe right of exélabive Te- 


gislation, Northern representatives should s 


of the power of Congress to abolish slavery in that 
District, must be quietly, but firmly assumed, and 
the proposition at once.made.to exercise, this 
power instanter.» This measure, and: this alone 
will bring the arrogant advoeate of ‘eternal slavery 
to his senses, and force’ on him the belief’ that 


ging the free states with his miserable pro-slavery 
abstractions. Until this:plan. of operation be-adopt- 
ed and ‘pushed with vigor, the répresentatives from 
the free states may expect to be brow-beaten and 
gagged by the slaveholding interest... 








CANDIDATES FOR THE LEGISLATURE. 

Some time since we addressed letters to. candidates for 
our Slate legislature, desiring to know: their ppinions con- 
cerning what areusually called the black laws of Ohio. No 
answer has been received from: any of them, except: from 
Judge. Wright, candidate for: a seat fH: the lower. house. 
He would have answered sooner, but: absericé froin the city 
prevented his receiving our communication till late: We 
lose no time in haying his’ answet before otit readers: 

-“Guxcinnatt, Oct, 2, 1888, 

Gentlemen,—Absence from the city prevented the féceipt 
of your note of the 20th ult., until yesterday. In aliswer 
to your inquiries, T’'deem it proper to say: a 

i. That I consider the school laws of Qhio, which im- 
post taxes upori the colored man, to be expended in the ex- 
clusive educatioti of white ‘childrén, ‘unjust; and that they 
ought to be'sd niddified, as either td exempt the colored man 
from such: taxes, or to secure thé) dpplication-of the tax 
collected from him. to the instruction of children of his own 
caste, But I do not think it expedient td place colored 
children in the. schools with white children} Hor that such 
a position would benefit either class, . 


2, I have long’ been of opinion that the ldws should af- 
ford ample protection to’ all persons within the State, and 
that the legislative rule of evidence in cases of injury to co- 
lored persons, wa8 unjust and of unequal operation, and 
should beso modified as to conform more to right rédson 
and justice; pi 

8, I believe that all constitutional injunctiéns. should be 
cattied out, when necessary, by legislative action, The 
Constitution declares, “the right of trial by jury shall be in- 
violate.” I hold it the undoubted duty of the legislator to 
provide for securitg to all inhabitants the practical enjoy- 
ment of that right,:as well in cases affecting personal liberty; 
as in regard to any. other injury. 


I am unwilling to solicit votes or office, and thitk the 
practice of exacting from candidates pledges as to the course 
they will pursue on particular questions,,in advatice of dis 
cussiun in the body where they are to act, is injuriotis té 
free, fair, and honest legislation; often placing dn hasty opi- 
nion, formed and expressed to gain favot, in oppositivt to 
enlightened judgment. Yet as your ndte has on‘its fate 


it due to you pene a reply, i 
ours, respectfu 
respec <5 WRIGHT. 
Messrs. J. C. Ludlow, Wm, Donaldson, Gam, Bailey, jr., A, 

Hopkins, 

We understand then, that Judge’ Wright: is in favor of 
making some provision whereby the right of jury-trial may 
be secured to persons claimed as fugitives from labor; and 
further, that he isin favor of amenditig the legislative rule 
of evidence in regard to colored’ people, so as to make it 
conformable to right reason, and justice. Such we take to 
be his meaning: otherwise, in view of the object of our 
questions, and the manner in which they were framed, we 
should be conipelled to attribute to him intentional ambi- 
guity in his reply, This we are by no means willing to do, 

We régret, that the ariswer of Judge Wright in relation 
to the education of colored children, is not satisfactory. This 
is owing in part, we presume, to our question on this point 
hot being sufficiently explicit, The School Fund is not 
founded alone on the ptoceéds of taxation, but i8 constituted 
in part out of the revenue atising froni the salé of certain 


tracts of land, donated by Congrésé, for the éxpress purpose 
of establishing schools, &c:, for the education of scholars 


“of every grade without any distinttion whatever.” What 
wé wished to kridW, was, whethiér he belived that the article 
in our Constitutiot, ih felation to schools, &c., endowed in 
whole or in att from such revenue, did not secure the be- 
nefits of such schools to colored as well as white children, 
Its language is—they (these schools) ‘‘shall be opened to tea- 
chers and scholars of every grade without any distinction 
whatever, contrary; to the intent for which.the donations was 
made.” , Had our question been more explicit, .we should 
doubtless have obtained the information we desired. We 
regret that the reply of Judge Wright could not have been 
laid before our friends in this district sooner, 
For the Philanthropist. 

SONNET, 

On the Death of Miss Margaret Elizabeth Chandler. 


Lo! as the dew upon the forest leaf 
Exhales to heaven by morning's early ray,— 
Lo! thou, the gentle one, from mingled grief, 
Wast kindly wafted in thy youth, away, 
To view the brightness of eternal day, 
A heart more kind and generous, on earth 
Ne’er made.a brilliant, though @ transient stay; 
With thee, the Muses did rejoice in’birth, - 
While deep philanthropy inspired thy songs, 
’ And led the# to Weep o’er the Negro’s wrongs, . 
O! may thy labors to efface the stains 
That dark the channel of our country’s tide, 
Return not Void, but roam With truth allied, 
"Till man no tonger gtoans, bow’ down by slavish chaina! 
Anson, 














SRospeotus OF 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Tux Puttawranopist is an Anti-Slavery paper, publish 
ed weekly at Cincinnati by the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, and edited by Gamaliel Bailey, 
Jr. Its great object is; the advocacy of the cause of Human 
Rights, and the overthrow of the system and spirit of Slave- 
ry, in this country ; but a portion of its columns is devoted 
to miscellaneous matter and to the publication of the hews 
of the day, A price current, carefully corrected, is also fur- 
nished weekly, The desire of the editor is, not only to keep 
his readers fully advised of every important fact and event 
connected with the Anti-Slavery efiterpriso, and to exhibit 
to their view, ftankly and fearlessly, the principles on which 
it rests, the measures it adopts, and its bearings on all the 
great interests of human society, but also,to prepare such a 
miscellany and summary of general intelligence, as shall 
make the Philanthropist a useful Family paper, ine 

The Philanthtopist is now in the third year of its exist- 
ence, It“has passed through many vicissitudes ; twice has 


voted to its publication have beon destroyed; and its mana- 
gers were drice hunted as if felons, by ‘the enemies of free die- 
cussion. But still, inthe very midst of its persectitors,' on 
the very edge ofa ‘slave-state, it maintaitis its ground, ‘expos 
ses the wickedness of the pro-slavety spirit, denounces op- 
pression, rébiukes the oppressor anid pleads for the slave, 
Tk ought not 10, be concealed, bowexet thatthe, frequent 
| losses it has sustained directly and indirectly by mob,vio- 
lence, have greatly burdened. its immediate, supporters, and 
still call loudly on dil. the friends of: human liberty .to rally 
more efficiently’in its bebalf.. It ought to-he recollected tooy 
that the Philanthropist: ie the only paper inthe entire 
| West, with the exéeption of the Olitistian Witness. publish- 
| ed at Pittsburg, devoted specifically to" the’ cause of Anti- 
Slavery. ' ’ te Wt ew Bs bad HT T papacion 
M4 PY ET Rte ages Oe, Se SURG) ee 
} Who will subscribe 7 ft ‘is printed ‘Gn a mae 


sheet, at $2 50 per annutn, payable in advance. 
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to debate this point; the controversy ought to be 7 
retnoved from thie ground: The ‘constitutionality | 


he ine hub gone by fr sting and humbug | 


no other object than to obtain information; { have thought w 
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' Carpenters’ and Day’s Patent Knob Locks, 5 to 9 in, 
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it been mobbed, ‘two pressés and a large quantity of typeide- A 
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t | 4 sir zt ; ; 
$2100; Jas, Collins, Ripley, 4,00.” 
Wie eater i 5 
Carey Hen FON PHILANTHROPIST, i: 
Wri: Hansell, $1,25; from Jas. A. Shedd, Bsq., 10,00— 
8,00 for books of B. F. Ells, and 2,00 as a donation from 
Ladibs of Dayton, for Dr. Bailey, Editor; J. G. Childs, 2,50; 
Artemas Day, 2,50; Wm. 0’ , 4,60; Rev. T. B..O, 
Nisin, 2,00; C. Dillingham, 2,00; 8. V. Roll, 2,50; Chas. 
Atkingon, 2,50; Geo. W. Burnett, 2,50; Thos, How or 
oth, 2.80, Dt. Mason, 2:50; 8. R, Badeai, 50 cts; San'l 
Brecht, 2,50; G. Hatnilton,’2,50; D. Vosbinder, 2,50; Jas, 
Collitys, 2,00; Jehiel fox, 2,50; Jas, A. Nelson, 2,50; from 
DrosB mpleton, 5,00—%,50 for Jacob McFarland, and 2,50 
for Robleoti Fletcher; Geo, Ayres, 2,00, : di 
Lie Jamas Bore, Publishing Agent, 


» NEW BOOK S, 

0.) AND PAMPHLETS,: 
Just arrived Poy New York, and for sale dt the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery office. 

RIGHTS OF COLORED MEN to Suffrage, Citi- 
zenship, and Trial by Jury: being 4 book of facts, argt- 
mente and authorities; historical notices, and sketchits of 
debates, with notes—pricé 25 vents. 4 . 
) REMARKS OF HENRY B. STANTON, in iké Re: 
presentative’s Hall, on the 23dand 24th of Febttary, 1837, 
before the,.Committee of the House of, Representatives of 
Massachusetts, to whom was referred diindry memorials dil 
the subject of Slavery—-price 12 1-2, 

‘SPIRIT OF HUMANITY AND ESSENCH OF 
MORALITY ; extracted from the pfoductions of thé En- 
lightened and Benevolent of various agts and climes—illus- 
trated with Engravings. ( 


“ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANACS FOR 1830) 


Just reteived from New York, a large supply of Américan 
Anti-Slavety Almanacs for 1839; and for sale at the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Book ‘Depository, Cincinnati, ., corner of 
Main and Sixth streets, cwkte § 

From the “Emancipator.” 

Oon Atmanac,—Will our exchange papers please to 
notice it~and say that ‘the astronomical, calculations are 
made with much care by 4 gentleman who received, with- 
out application, the appointitient of astronomer to the ex- 
ploring expedition; a more cUhvenient tide table than any 
published in this country; very full statistical tables of the 
United States and West Indies, Wdrth more than the price 
of the book; names of northern members of Congress, with 
their votes on sundry test questions; it¢luding the vote on 
Hawes’ gug-resolution of January 18, 1837, never yet pub- 
lished in any newspaper; sundry importaiit iffforthation re- 
specting ecclesiastical bodies; has 13 original efigrivings, 
with a more rich and instructive collection of important #iat- 
tera than was ever before condensed into an almanac of {hie 
size, pp, 48, with a neat printed cover, Price 6 cents sin- 
gle—50 cents a duzen—$3 50 a hundred, and $30 a thou- 
sand, 

(cP Abolitionists! See that every family in your town 
has a copy. 





bd 
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From the “Friend of Man.” 


Tat Amentcan Anti-Stavenr Atmanac, ror 1839,— 
e éxpected a good Almanrc for the coming year; but our 
expectations are more than realized. The first Almanac 
was a t{od one—the second was better—but the third out- 
strips both its ssors, We know not how to describe 
it, . Like Thome and Kimball’s Journal, it must be read to 
be appreciated. We femember having laughed at the story 
of the honest farrits, whic botight an Almanac, and sat down 
and read it through in coursé, the firstevening, ‘There will 
be many such farmers the éoriing year; and the laugh will 
be turned against him who should get a glimpse of it, and 
lack human nature enough to follow it to. a close, It con- 
lains a rich variety of matter, happily coridensed and arran- 
ted. It bears striking marks of the same hard that wrote 
“Wrrar on the District of Columbia,” Tht bést read ab- 
olitioniet will find in it 2 mine of important infofmation— 
much of it new—and all pettinent, striking and timely. It 
furnishes a portion in due season for dbolitionists and oppo- 
sers—a manbal and text book for ile one, and an anti-slave- 
ry lecturer for the other; The amount of matter is increas- 
ed, by printirig it in smaliet type than formerly. The 
engravings “talk right out, ih plain Eviglish,” adhd dre worth 
the whole price, of thetnsbives, Childfei will nétvet forget 
them, ‘The Statesman will lay up thé Almanac, as 4 — 
tory of rare statistics. It must have cost immensé labor: 
yet it i¢ as sprightly as an evening hour's chat, Ifyou want 
to make converts, circulate the Almanac. If you wish to 
spur up abolitionists, supply them with the Almanac: If 
you would astonish a slaveholder, silence him without gag: 
ging and pierce htm without lynching, send him an Alnid- 
nac. Ifyou would urge intelligent and honest political dc: 
tion against slavery, citculate the Almanac. If yoit wotild 
rouse freemen to the rescue, circulate the Almdridc, If you 
would show time-serving politicians thé “roll of infamy” that 
awaits them hand them an Almanac. If you would preserve 
for posterity a list of the public meri that have voted against 
liberty, fileaway a copy of thé 1839 Alrnanac. Before you 
vote for a congressman or & president, look for the name of 
the candidate, and ascertain his doings, in this. Almanac, 
To the favorite list of James Williams, Thome and Kimball, 
and the Elmore Correspondence, we must now add, em- 
phatically, the 1839 Atmwawac, Do every thing else that 
can be done--but don’t forget the timely and Kberal circus 
lation of thé Almanac, 


The Executive Committee df the Connecticut State Anti- 
Slavery Society. recommend the following mode ‘of doing 
the work, | If you can devise a better plan, adopt it. If not 
let this be adopted IMMEDIATELY. 

Let the Executive Committee of each town Society order 
enough to‘eupply every family in town with a copy, Put 
them into. the hands of the district agents for distribution, 
and let them visit every family in their respective districts, 
and sell an Almanac, where it can be done, for sit cents, 
or as much more as any abolitionist will give, to help pay for 
When it cannot be sold, furnish it gras 
tuitously to some member of the family, and let the expense 
be borne by the town society; and aa they can be bought at 
the Depositories for $3 50 per hundred, no great loss cai? 
occur; and $5, or at most $8, is all it would cost any society 
to put an Almanac in every family in town, beyond what 
would be taken on sale,”’ Mi 


Awti-Staveny Atmanacs may be had at the Book-store | 
of Mracuam & Grit, Columbus, a few doors north of fhe 
Stage Office. 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY -& SADDLERY. 


The subscribers beg leave to’ inform their friends and 
Guistomers that they have justreceived, direct from the manu- 





Saddlerv, &c. &c., consisting.in part of — 
Scotch Spring Knob Locks, from 5 to 10 inches 


do, do, Hall Door, Night and Dead Totks 
“to. do, Common Mortice Locks and Latthes 
Tmproved Square Latches | 
Scotch Spring Long Latches 
Blake’s Patent Latches, Norfolk and Br. Thumb Latches 
Patent and Common Butt Hinges of all sizes 
Parliament atid Loose Joint Hinges and Broad Batts 
Wood Screws front 3-8 to 4 in., of all Nos. 
Hand Rail Setews, ~ one aps od re Saeed 
Cut Tacks, , towbilis and Finishing Nai 
Wr ioeabs Tsk, ei Closet and Water Hooks 
Trace.Chains.,... : 
Halter, Back, Breach, Ox and Log Chains 
Desk, Trunk, Till, Capboard, Sideboard 
‘and Drawer Locks = ° ; . 
pase a , T'aylor’s and Moulson’s Hand, Pannel 


and aws 
tron, a en Bie one 
Turning, Itoi, ood do. 
Conn aad Bey hole do. diy 
Circular, Cross-cat, Pitt, Mill, Pelloe and Veneering do, 
Firmer and Tutning Chisels and Gouges =: 
Sacket and Mortice Chisels . 
‘1 tof Fact Plane Irons 
Iron, Steel. and Steel Blade Squares 
Millet 4 ‘William's, Jacob William's, Cassats, 
Hutit’s and Collins’ Chopping Axes . 
Hand, Broad, Ship ‘and Coopers’ do. 
Coopérs? aid Carpenters’ Adzes et 
Hateliets, Hammers, Augurs, Gimblets, &. &¢e. 


Sane Ie Gos and Tl 
ed and Hn | 


fi a 


Kolp’s, 





Anvils SRE ARR 4 

English Blister at Gerten Steel Viced 

nil Hammers and Smiths’ Bellows ' 
eatth, once “Huir, “Paint, She dnd? Hoiwe 
aiBambeetg 3 Soviviade Gh Geers of ag basis 
Padin ane ilovobitl: Ballomess)os rit naive i 
T Trays, Waiters’ Bread. . , Res afi sr ae OSB 
A large ane of Silver, encit Cazes a gl bp) 
Together with a very great variety of articles in the Hard- 
ditto Whd 408 tuitaeng thie “age ied having heen se- 
lected with gréat cate and boaght for cash, they will sell at 
thé lowest prices for cash or approved credit, at their store, 

NowA@y Maitidtreet,.), 011) wojed gov amon! abs 
..» 2 BONALDSON & GO, . 
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factories in England, a large supply .of Hardware, Cutlery, k 
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To all who wish to knew 
head to foot with the whole ponoply 0 





olitionism is—and whi med fr 
of aboliti 


"fact guna atria, net fe ob 
_jeotions, showing a thorough knowledge of alu 
» very, slave-laws, Biblical principles; common 
law, and ‘common SENSEI Wf 
Procure’ ‘by al! meats “OLCOTIYS LEC- 
TURES ON SLAVERY AND ABOLITION” 
intended for. all, inquirers.after-truth, for, abolisioil 
lecturéts; aiid tobe read: in ‘abolition meetings 
whéte létturérs carinot be procured. 1 
Mr. Otcorr is a distifiguised lawyer—is Dis- 
trict Attorney for Medina Co,, O.. His book gives 
abundant and. striking evidence of a long-and tho- 
rough acquaintance with history, the sacred sttip- 
hires,’ ‘and Common law. ‘It exhibits meommon 
tact, ingenuity, and originality—-and contains more 
felding matter than any. anti-slavery book hereto 
fore sold in. the West,—-and alt fof ‘thé mall-sum 
of FIFTY CENTS.’ : We hofe that # our soci 
eties will hasten to procure one’ or mor€ topies for 
circulation in their respective vicinities; dnd that 
individuals who can. purchase, will do 80 ,for thé 
good of their neighbors . They can be had-im any 
quantities of Mr; Olcott; Medina, Medina Cow Ox; 
of at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cititinnati. 
James Bovit; Publishing Agent. 





CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT: 


Flour $5 75 to 6 00, per bbI. 
Wheat, 2 = 100 per bush. 
Corn, 3 2°62 toc “Oe 
Oats, : 2 44 th 600. #8 
Hay, : $10. tb. 12 per ton, 
Hops, : 12. td. 15 ¢. per lb; 


14 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 
14 to 14 1:2 pet Ib; 
80to85 “ 

80 to 85 
50 to 55 P 
12 to. 12 1-2 “ per lb; 
17 to 18 

37 to 40 

12to tS 

12 1-214 « 


., Coffee, Rio, 
« ‘“Havanna, 
Tea, G. P. 
“Imp. 
“ tf Hy 
Sugar, N..O, hhd, 
“Loaf, 


“ 


Catiates, sp. . 
é md: & 


Butter, $5to3I1-4 « 

Cheeso, 9 to 10 “ 

Rice, none “ 2 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per busi: 
Coal, 15 to 16 

PORK, Mess, $19 

Clear, $21 

Shoulders, 9 


Bacon, 6 1-8.407 


Sides, 10 to 10 1-2 
Hams, 12 ot 13 

Lard, 9 to 10 Ib. 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per Ib: 








SUGAR BEET SEED: 
3 Hhds. of trash Sugar Beet Seed of thé #itet approved 
kind and ‘latest importation from France: 


Price One Dollar per ib, z 
C. DONALDSOM & CO; - 


No, 18, Main street, Cincinnati. , £8—tf: 





MONEY IN ENGLAND: 
Persons wishing to procure money from ah} part of En- 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instricting their 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to thé accotnt of 
Thomas Emery with Messre. Baring Brothers €6. Lon- 
don can. receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhére if de- 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to the 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for wiidse use it 
is designed must be particularly stated. 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St: 


$10,000 WANTED. 


(> Any person having this sum to loan; at 10 pér ¢ént fof 
a number of years, on good security,'may hear of sh opportu- 
nity by applying at this office. Auge 14 
Cc DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN| HARDWAR® & 
‘CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 

N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept céii= 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesalé and 

Retail on the most favorable terms, 48-—tf, 


REMOVAL. 


EMERY & HOWELLS, wl 
Have Removed their Cooper’s Ware Manufactiry aid Gro 
cery ‘business, to their new stand on’ Main street, nedr 
Front, ‘West side; where they haté oti hand of good 
matetial and excellent workwamship, ind offer to sell on eow 


veniént terms, 
and Cédar Churns; 











500 Barrel and Staff Pine 
300 Nests Tiibs, do. do, 
‘$00 Cedat Buckéts, 
"80 Do#ét. Wash-boards, 
50 Doz. Painted’ Buckets, 
50: Doz; Butter prints and Butter Ladies, 
150, Doz, Brooms, 7 ih 2 ; 
50 Doz. Ladies Travelling and Market Baskvtsy 
30 Bales Hops, 
500 Boxes Cigars, 
500 Feet "Wooden Bowl d 
30 Doz. Manilla Mats<superid? ad¥ticlé, 
20 Boxes Sperm Candles, 
» 200. Kegs Tar, with a genetal’ variety of Cordagé; 
Groceries, &c, &c, “3 
We will also give Groceries, Cooper's Ware, or atty other 
‘ind of goods in exchange for articles of ountry producé, 
20 or 30 Barrels country Suga? want itntiedtate y. 
« “SBMBRY & HOWELLS,” 
Main iti near Front wets vide. 
sits MILES’ 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMATO; 
From various and recent, publications, it would sem that 
many of the friends of this medicine are dis call it.a 
spetific ; a sovtreiyn remedy for many disedsts ; and somé 
have gone 80 far as to assert positively, that it Will cure 
diseases, While we claim for'it as gredt powérs in the #6 
moval of diseasés as. are. possessed by arty dre miedicine; and 
cially the function of exciting glatfduler secretions withs 
out ¥ g pase (of ve cht we Hing saint testi- 
mony, € do not claim tliat if is a specific, or soVverei 
remedy nor do we beliéve that ary’ medicitie évér saad 
9 ¥ . ae 
Some who are decidédly friendly to the meditthé, and 
warm advocates for its use, are strongly inclined te.dttribut- 
ing the jealousies peninn ted towards it, by inuesdos, cale- 
&c;;.to thé medical faculty, to 0) oo) 
vy to.such, that this is Pe ty our o nie as 
, although we occasiotidlt find & dical 
U to early’ impressions; ancient theorie 
and stereoty ped iinproveménts, that He is unwilling'to' gt 
grip eaonom discovery or t which does not 
in dll respects coincide with Ais, 
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x Bo re Initidna, to the resolution 
Me Alten, which he offered as on dinendine 
nea . oy 1155 " 4 G3 BED 
Mr. Morris said he was gratified that we had 
neatly reached ‘the end of ce wal Bi 
waging against heman rights and 
liberty, and at least we had before us'a specific 
proposition which could not well, be, misunderstood 
or evaded,...It was in substanee a proposition for 
bepipoing of this debate 
be re é insisted 
was not only the meaning but it import of 
wettorn we ay passed. He had said, 
believed. the fact, that the first and great 
of the resolutions was to strengthen, the 
of slavery and enlarge and make wide its 
This was discovered by some Senators 
of the majority after this debate had progressed 
and was by them objected to, although 
they, appeared willing to do ail in their power to 
preserve slavery at the South as it was, yet they 
could hot give their support to enlarge and extend 
it, and: the resolutions were modified to suit their 
views. But Mr. M. contended that the resolutions 
were so deeply imbued with political’ poison, that 
it was impossible to extract it without a total. de- 
struction of the whole fabric, and the very introduc- 
tion of the resolution of his colleague was proof 
positive of the dangerous tendency of the whole 
measure. What, said Mr. M., has the Senate been 
engaged in for the past two weeks? Inthe dis- 
cussion of these resolutions; and the debate had 
presented them in every possible form which he 
thought could be conceived in the human mind. 
He had engaged in_,the, contest.at its very com- 
mencement, and had been ably and promptly sup- 
ported by his friend over the way, (Mr. Smith, Ia.) 
‘and they had both contended that the resolutions 
upon their very face clearly denied the right of pe- 
tition, the freedom of speech, and the liberty of the 
press, yet'they had constantly been told ‘by the 
mover that such was not his intention, and this 
seemed for a while to be perfectly satisfactory; for 
he, Mr. M., had constantly found himself in a 
small minority, victory had declared ‘against him, 
and the banner of the honorable mover, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) though as formerly admitted: Was torn and 
ragged, now floated in triumph over our heads. 
The resolutions, had passed. The friends of the 
resolutions were no doubt well satisfied at the time 
of their passage that they we.e clearly constitu- 
tional, and did not in the least degree infringe the 
right of petition, or the liberty of speech and the 
press. He then took it for granted that the vietors 
were content with the spoils, and he had made up 
his mind to retire from the contest here, and to 
wait the result of the answer which should be given 
to this question in another and different quarter. 
Under all these circumstances, he might well be 
surprised by the iutroduction of the resolution of- 
fered by his honorable colleague. But though 
surprised, he confessed he was not displeased. It 
would be remembered that he and his colleague 
had constantly differed, and voted in opposition to 
each other on these resolutions, and he now re- 
turned his colleague his sincere thanks for furnish- 
ing evidence that he, Mr. M., had been correct in 
his views with regard to the latent if not the obvi- 
ous meaning and intent of these resolutions. But 
he contended that the resolution of his colleague 
did not yet meet the case, though it had been of- 
fered professedly for that purpose. It was a kind 
of mental reservation, a covering of intentions and 
rene by a denial of their existence. It was in 
act keeping the word of promise to the ear, but 
breaking it» to the sense. If the resolutions we 
have passed are so clearly drawn as. to convey any 
distinct meaning, why are we doubtful that the 
proper and legitimate meaning will not be given 
them by an intelligent publi¢. If they do not con- 
tain a denial of the right of petition, the liberty of 
speech and the press, why is it necessary now to 
come in with a resolution that we do not intend to 
be so understood ! Do not the resolutions speak for 
themselves, and why are we now about to declare 
that we are unwilling to permit them to gu to our 
constituents in their own native garb? Is it for fear 
that they should either from ignorance or inatten- 
tion misunderstand them? My honorable colleague 
now, after this long debate in which he had taken 
an active part, feels it his duty to come forward 
with a resolution declaring what is meant; or rath- 
er.what is not meant, by the votes he has given, 
It seemed to him, Mr, M., that this was not an en- 
viable situation, and he would cheerfully give the 
whole honor of it to his colleague. It is most un- 
fortunate, indeed, that we did not understand fully 
the meaning of these resolutions before we record- 
ed our votes on their passage, and as we were giv- 
ing mere abstract opinions, a kind of politieal creed, 
we ought so to have framed our creed, and delivered 
our opinions notonly that they might be understood, 
but that it should be impossible to misunderstand 
us. "The'proposition to amend by my colleague, 
proves one of two things. Either that we did not 
understand the resolutions at the time they were 
passed, or that we are now wishing to correct the 
mischief these resolutions are likely to produce. 
He said he was giad that this corrective had come 
even at the eleventh hour, a late repentance is bet- 
‘ter than an obstinate perseverance ‘in error, and he 
lated his constituents on the event; but he 
feared it was too late to produce much benefit. It 
is like binding a man hand and foot, and telling him 
that what we have done was never intended to pre- 
vent his right to the free exereise of his limbs; we 
do not however loose his hands but say to him, you 
aré tiow at liberty to exercise your powers of mo- 
tion as free as you pied did. ‘Wouk Soy believe us? 
Surely not; it would be impossible for any human 
being to be deceived so grossly. But let us come 
to the facts. We have been two weeks in 
the-examination of the resolutions, they have been 
aitiended,’ modified and changed 80 at least as to 
become palatable ; they have been viewed.as a safe 
and strong platform on which gentlemen in the free 
ar or rea and en at abolitionists, 
and after all is grand w been accomplished ’ 
we appear'to be still unwilling to tet them go forth 
imo the wold as hey now Se, bering the mpre 
1¢ master, not the apprentice hand. And even 
moment, my honorable 
comes forward with a kind of salvo ‘for all 
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within itself, and 01 
times ready to give his assent. But in the present 
A hain of supererogation ; what 
have we to do with the right of petition as secured 
by the constitution,tothe-gitizens of the several 
states within their states. respectively? ‘The con- 
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to must mean the constitution of| make ws;all.guilty.of perjury? . A strange idea, sir, 


sti st 0 

a rae nn of the United States is 
meant, why not so affirm? And thus claim for the 
Senate, which in fact this resolution does, a power 
not»enly above, the inherent original right of , peti- 


a¥ Secured to the citizens of the several states by 
their own tonstititions. ; 

“Because, if it is needful that Congress should 
exercise ils power to secure, it gives jurisdiction 
over the subject matter, and the same power can 


the future by the present, he thought gentlemen 
would find it necessary to introduce another reso- 
lution explanatory of the one under consideration, 
should it be agreed to; and thus palter with us in 
a double sense, He said, however, he should vote 
for the resolution if brought to a test vote, because 
it contained a naked, palpable truism, yet he could 
not suppose that Congress would ever attempt, or 
even contemplate impairing the right of petition, in 
any manner, or the freedom of speech or the press 
as secured by the constitution to the citizens of the 
several states within their states respectively. 

Mr. M. said he had fears that this question would 
be pushed aside (laid on the table) but he hoped 
that the Senate would now meet it in the most plain 
and decisive manner. Thatihéy would define with 
certainty what they consider the right of petition 
here, and the correlative duty of this body as con- 
nected with the full, free and constitutional right 
of the petitioner. He said the amendment .of his 
honorable friend over the way, (Mr. Smith,) met 
his entire approbation, and he hoped on that pro- 

ition at least a distinct vote would be taken. 
phe only responded to the amendment offered, 
but also to the arguments which the gentleman had 
made in its support, and should he attempt a new 
argument, he had no hopes of adding any addition- 
al’strength to what had already been heard, for he 
believed the arguments already advanced not only 
unanswerable, but that they had not been answer- 
ed. by. his colleague, though he had attempted to do 
so. | But while he left the defence of his friends, 
amendment entirely to himself, he could not let 
pass without notice some of the remarks of his col- 
league, made in his reply, in which he ‘had out- 
done. even his own resolution. 
Mr. M. said he regretted exceedingly that his 
conscience and his judgment would not permit him 
to sustain the resolution of his colleague, but on no 
occasion had he suffered private friendship or per- 
sonal convenience to influence the convictions of 
his mind. ‘It was but the other day, when peti- 
tions were presented 1o the Senate by a member 
from New Jersey, and the usual motion to lay the 
question of reception on the table being made, he 
had the honor as well as pleasure to follow the 
lead of his colleague in that vote. But he was 
surprised and pained on that oecasion to hear his 
colleague assert, that although he would receive the 
petition, the moment it was in the power of the 
Senate, he would nail it to the table. Here, said 
Mr. M.., is the dividing line between.us—a line so 
plainly marked, that no one can fail to distinguish 
it. It is contended on the one hand that the right 
of petition is secured to the petitioner by the naked 
act of reception, and although the petition was 
never read, examined, printed, or referred toa com- 
mittee, the petitioner had no just ground for com- 
laint. . 
‘ He said he had heretofore in this body declared 
that in his opinion such a course was but solemn 
mockery, that it could not well be considered in 
any vther light than as an insult offered by us to 
the people, whose agents and servants we are. For 
it is not to the Senator whose duty it may be to 
offer the petition, which may be thus ‘treated, that 
the indignity is offered, but it is to the State and 
People who sent him here; it is they who are thus 
mocked. in the person of their representative, 
There are certain natural and inherent rights which 
belong to individuals exclusively ; and no man will 
dény that they are of such a nature as to be entire- 
ly above the power of Government. For instance, 
the right to forgive an injury, is an individual 
right, a right of conscience, and the right to ask 
forgiveness is of the same character. ‘This is the 
right of petition, a personal and individual and in- 
active right, while it remajns in the breast of the 
petitioner; and it would be a vain and useless right 
if it existed only there, but when the request is 
made, new rights attach. The right to be heard 
and the right of answer are both inseparable from 
the right of petition; if these are taken away, com- 
mon sense at least would say, that the right of pe- 
tition was denied. But in the presentation of a 
petition to this body, or any branch of the Govern- 
ment for any matter, whether the same be or be 
not within their power to grant, a still greater and 
more important right attaches, it is no longer an in- 
dividual but a political right ; and the claims of the 
petitioner rest not on the ground of reception 
merely, butare secured by another and still higher 
principle. The petitioner, on becoming a member 
of the body politic, has divested himself of all pow- 
er to redress his own wrongs—he has given up to 
but the political body not only the power of redress, 
the mode and manner in which such redress shall be 
afforded, hence as an individual he is completely 
powerless. His right then as a member of the po- 
litical community does not cease when he presents 
his petition to the only power capable of affording 
redress, but in fact only begins. The moment 
then that a petition is presented to the Senate, the 
right of the petitioner begins instead of being at an 
end. He is here in ‘this body in the person of his 
representative, a body created for the purpose of 
affording him redress, and by that representative 
he’has the right of being heard, for it is the hear- 
ing and deciding on his petition that constitutes his 
right, and not the presentation or reception of it. 
My colleague, said Mr. M-, has based his whole 
argument.on the hypothesis that the right of peti- 
tion has been granted by Congress. .This is alto- 
gether a mistake, and as his argument has been 
founded in error, that error beeomes more appa- 
rent and universal as he progresses. ‘This right 
not only existed before. the constitution, but was 
considered entirely above and beyond its control, 
The Convention judging correctly that. the time 
might come when Congress in an evil hour would 
attempt to abridge or restrain this right, has wisely 
placed it without the power of law. ol 
Sir, said Mr. M., the sigh ban Aigo werre *for ‘in 
this case,.is the most high handed, arbitrary and 
despotic that has ever been advocated in the Ameri- 
can Congress. Indeed, nothing like it has -been 
claimed as the’ prerogative of the most’ despotic 
crown in Europe, Even there to put in practi¢e 
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that country. No people could be f there 
who would-for a moment submit to the 
tion that they should not present their humble ‘pe- 
titions to even majesty itself. The only 
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"And he would say, that when the citizens of this 

ountry should so ae forget themselves as to tame- 
ly-submit to such surrender here, they would de- 
» themselves below the African slave hi 
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be exercised to destroy. He said that judging of 
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the Seaator from Indiana, (Mr. Smith) 
would he contend that we ought to rece . 
a i us todo an unconstitutionol act, when 
‘we @re sworn to support the constitution, and thus 





and its avowal here still stranger. edie 
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tion itself is unconstitutional, because it is 
ted on the supposition that the’ peoplé do 
derstand their own Government, dr that'they are 
too ‘corrupt to:maintain it.” ‘Pray, sir, who isto be 
the judge in. this matier,. The people who-send 
their petitions, here, or we, who are, to decide on 
their merits, and because we have received a peti- 
tion praying for that which we think unconstitu- 
sone it'ié argued’ that we’ are all guilty of perjury. 
This is indeed placing this body béyond the con- 
trol of the public will, not. only in the denial of the 
right, but in declaring for what the people shall 
petition. Sir, in what situation would this new 
code of morals place each and all of us ? 

A member presents a proposition to the Senate 
for adoption, the honorable gentleman thinks it un- 
constitutional, he objects to it on that ground, he is 
sustained by the Senate after full deliberation, eve- 
ry member except the gentleman presenting voting 
againstit. And pray, sir, said Mr. M., would my 
honorable colleague and the whole Senate be guilty 
of perjury in receiving and examining an unconsti- 
tutional proposition, or would he think it courte- 
ous ond jen for any one to make such an insinua- 
tion, Yet such is the situation in which the argu- 

ment would place us, for he could see no differ- 
erence between the two cases except it can be 
shown that we who are clothed with a little brief 
authority, are entitled to more extended privileges 
than those who sent us here. Sir, said Mr. M., 
this argument of my colleague proves too much, 
and of course proves nothing. ‘To show that we 
do not understand this right of petition it is again 
asked,'if one was to petition for the whole of the 
public domain belonging to the United States 
would we receive such petition? This question is 
as strange as the former, though not quite so ab- 
surd. If we, could not receive a petition for the 
whole, we could not for a part; there surely can be 
no difference in the principle in asking for a part 
or the whole, and how much shall be asked for is 
a question of expediency with the petitioner, and 
how much shall be granted is a question of justice 
with Congress, and neither is founded in any es- 
tablished principle of political right. 

Congress almost daily grant parts of the public 
domain to individuals: more or less as the expedi- 
ency and justice of the case may seem to require. 
Yet for the first time it is discovered that these 
grants must be unconstitutional as the very act of 
petitioning for them is so, if the argument advanced 
be correct. For, as has already been remarked, 
there could be no difference in the principle whe- 
ther the petition be for the whole, or a larger or 
lesser quantity. There is then no foundation, what- 
ever, for this argument to stand on, My honor- 
able colleague, (said Mr. M.) in his extreme anx- 
iety to place the power of this body or of Congress 
above the right of petition, has seized npon an- 
other argument, in the use of which he seems to 
suppose himself entirely invincible. He asks the 
Senator from Indiana, (Mr. Smith,) with a seem- 
ing triumph, would he receive a petition to abolish 
the Christian religion? He, Mr. M., would also 
answer in the language of his friend; yes, he 
would receive such petition, and he would consider 
it too. He said that although religion was above 
the power of human. laws, as it consisted in belief, 
faith, hope, charity, and purity of heart, and could 
not be touched by political hands, without con- 
tamination, he regretted that it should be introdu- 
ced here as a substantive thing about which we 
could legislate. Yet as religion and morality were 
essentially necessary for good government, and as 
it might be a question honestly asked by many 
whether the virtues which religion infuses into the 
heart most abound in the Christian, the Jew, or the 
Pagan, and with this question we had no right to 
interfere, because the constitution had prohibited 
the establishment of any religion. But could we 
not, ought we not to receive petitions where we 
have power to legislate, as in this instance, pray- 
ing for the passage of laws for the preservation of 
religion as well as morality, by the suppression of 
places and scenes of gross and open wickedness, 
gaming and tippling houses and other places of in- 
famous tesort, which all religion alike condemns. 
And if we could receive petitions for the purposes 
mentioned, it was equally clear that we could re- 
ceive petitions to show that the religion we in- 
tended to protect was more dangerous to the coun- 
try than the practice we: intended to prohibit, and 
ought itself to be abolished. ‘To petition on one 
side of a question, surely gives the right of petition 
on the other, and common justice would not act 
otherwise. Suppose the most indecent ceremonies 
were openly practiced under the name of religion, 
would not the Legislature of the country be compe- 
tent to inquire and decide ou petitions for the sup- 
pression of such conduct? He said he should 
think so. In all cases then in which petitions can 
be received for any purpose, they are equally com- 
petent to be received against such purposes. The 
fact is, that the right of petition like the right of 
conscience, is an inalienable right, above the pow- 
er of law, and when petitions are presented, we are 
bound to hear and decide on their merits. Without 
the full, free and untrammelled exercise of this right, 
the action of this government will soon be separated 
from the action of the people, and become instead 
of a Paternal Government, a dangerous Tyranny. 

What was intended by these assertions, he was 
unable to say. If it was intended by the words 
nation and Senate, that the Government or any 
branch of it in contradistinction to the people, had 
rights, he’ denied the truth of-the. whole argu- 
ment. The nation and the Senate both have du- 
ties to perform, but as to rights exclusive and se- 
parate from the people, they had none. Yet that 
such rights exist must be the meaning of his col- 
league, if indeed his assertion is susceptible of 
any meaning at all. But there is another position 
assumed by my colleague (said Mr. M.) which to 
state is to answer. 

He insists that if we are bound to receive and 
decide on. petitions we are bound to decide in the 
manner the. petitioner requests, If the fallacy of 
this argument does not appear onits face, reasoning 
on it will be in vain; we might as well argue that 
the noon-day sun spread darkness over the earth. 
But if my colleague intends (said he) to be under- 
derstood thus, because we argue that as we are 
bound” to receive and decide on petitions, that we 
are also bownd to grant their prayer, we deny 
the whole charge; we contend that to receive and 
determine on the merits of the petitions,| is our 
duty and the petitioner’s right. But he contends 
that Congress, although. bound to receive, has then 

all.its obligations to the petitioners; and 
to nail the petitions to the table without even a read- 
ing, is no injustice to the petitioner, and that this 
is the exclusive right of Congress, in which the 
ant has no concern whatever. This was, in 

(Mr. M.’s) opinion, a most erroneous doctrine; 
anid better stiited to'a despotic, than’a free govern-| 


‘But, Sir, said Mr. Mz, after the original resolu- 
tions as introduced by the mover, hea boon abridg- 


said, on which members from the free states could 
safely stand and make battle against their own ci- 
tizens, and in favor of extending and perpetuating 
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with 6 rooms’and-a cellar; substantial frame barn 70 by 46 
feet, and a large orchard of apple, cherry and peach trees, — 
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65 acres in culture, two log houses with’ 8 
wnt cach, © large frame barn ad an extensive orchard of 


tal for cohiveon.” Tt oneits of rch botiom and upland 
An excellent FARJMof 340 actes, situated upon a good 
road 8 miles from’ town, with, 200 acres, in cultivation, 
the rest well timbered; two good orchards of apple, chery, 

and peach trees, a stone house with 6 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch: also two comfortable frame houses; two frame 
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, sir, We are ndw in Se visoiehi declaring 
the’intention of all that‘has been done, as if that 
itentiot could not be gathered from the resolu- 
tions ‘themselves. And ‘pray, sir, whet reasons 
are assigned for all this? His e ‘had ‘as- 
‘for one, that he had understood from out- 
door:temarks, that-the resolutions might be con- 
strued;-into an attempt to abridge the liberty of 
speech. and the press and right of petition; does 
the lightof public opinion begin already to break 
in upon us, and has out-door remarks already sha- 
ken ” faith of my colleague in these resolu- 
tions 
Here Mr. Allen asked leave to explain, and Mr. 
M. satdown. Mr. Allen said, that he had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented. He’had not said 
that he had heard any remarks on this subject out 
of doors, but he heard said that it had’ been stated 
on the floor of the Senate, that such construction 
might be given the resolutions out doors. 
tr. M. resumed. He said that he accepted 
the modification of his colleague, but he thought 
the explanation more objectionable than as he un- 
derstood the original text. It is not then setu- 
al objections made by the people outdoors, but 
suggestions here that have induced this expla- 
natory resolution to be brought forward, What 
are we to infer from this explanation as given? 
That although the people might have spoken, they 
would have been unheeded. ‘The Senator, plac- 
ing himself upon his exclusive right as such, would 
hardly suffer the breath of the common people to 
touch our nobility, but when the Senator speaks; 
and should it assert power and forget rights, the 
feelings of the Senator would at once be moved. 
And though he appears willing to sustain all the 
rights of the nation, as he is pleased to call them, 
yet for fear that all might not be properly taken 
after the passage of these resolutions, his amend- 
ment is introduced, and thus another plank is about 
to be added to the platform on which we are to 
stand in this struggle to wrest from our constituents 
the right of petition. A platform in Ohio, on 
which we are to stand in contending for the ex- 
tension and perpetual duration of slavery in our 
country! Let those erect it who may. Mr. M. 
said he would wash his hands of any such concern. 
The constitution of his state was the platform on 
which he stood; it was the platform on which his 
constituents stood, and they needed no other. On 
its pedestals were inscribed in glowing capitale— 
‘There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude in this State, except for the commission of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted;”’—~‘‘and the liberty of speech, the free- 
dom of the press and the right of petition shall 
remain forever inviolate.” This was the platform 
on which liberty stood, and where slavery could 
notcome. Mr. M. said this was not a new ques- 
tion in his State as to the right of petition. Some 
years back petitions were presented to the legisla- 
ture for the removal of county seats. At one ses- 
sion it was thought policy to endeavor to check 
this spirit, and a law was passed declaring that 
those who petition for a removal should designate 
in their petitions the spot where they wished it 
located; and it is. probable the law is upon the sta- 
tute book to this day. But he knew that it had 
been disregarded by subsequent legislators, on the 
ground that no law could be passed either abridg- 
ing the right of petition or declaring for what the 
petitioners should ask. ‘This was considered ex- 
clusively their own right. He stated from memory, 
but he believed substantially correct. And now, 
said Mr. M., against whom are we carrying on 
this war of words? Against those of our consti- 
tuents who petition for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in this district. And we are 
mainly directing our artillery against abolition so- 
cieties. Had any of these men stepped beyond 
their constitutional rights and privileges as Ame- 
rican citizens, No one he believed had as yet 
pretended that they had. You cannot reach them 
by law, and are now attempting to use the power 
and the influence of Government to disgrace and 
seandalize them. Was this honorable? Was 
this just? Was it sound policy for the Senate to 
lay itself liable even to the imputation of attempt- 
ing to slander any portion of the-citizens? He 
left the country to answer the question. Suppose, 
said Mr. M., we succeed, and prostrate those indi- 
viduals who compose abolition societies into the 
very dust; what have we gained? A broken con- 
stitution and violated rights, and our constituents 
may look upon the ruins and ask each other in 
deep concern what moral or political party or 
whose fate will come next. For it does not need the 
spirit of prophecy to foresee that if the country 
does not at once stay the uplifted hand of that 
power which is now raised to strike down the 
right of petition, the liberty of speech and the 
press, as it is now claimed and exercised by a 
portion of our citizens on the single subject which 
at present is engrossing much of public attention, 
other citizens and other subjects may also soon 
be made to feel this same power, and it will thus 
go on step by step until every portion of our 
country shall. fall under its influence, and when 
too late we may be compelled to mourn over the 
grave of American liberties, and to speak of it as 
a thing that has been. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FQR SALE. 


A desirable FARM of 135 acres, situated near a M’ 
Adamized road 10 miles from town, having seventy acres 
in cultivation, two orchards of Apple and Cherry trees: a 
stone house with 10 rooms, a cellar and three porches: a stone 
wood house: Also a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar: 








The land lies generally well for cultivation, and the soil 
good, It iscalculated’ for'a dairy farm, 

A FARM of 57 acres situated 40 miles from town upon 
a good road, with 46 acres in cultivation: an orchard of 5 
acres of Apple and Peach trees, a frame house with 3 room 
and a good frame barn 45 by 30 feet. The land is good and 
favorably located for tillage, 

A fertile FARM of 160 acres in Switzerland co. Indiana, 
having 80 acres in cultivation: a good two story brick house 


whole farm is well fenced 


: 





ree of vai 





cedar and 


3 
esvibty. Bor 
ACOUNTRY SEAT with 9% acres of 


cherry trees, 
rolling. 


also, a garden with many cedar and other ever-greens; and 
15 acres of land. 

SIXTY FIVE. ACRES OF LAND upon the Lebanon 
turnpike, 3 miles {rom town, with 30 acres in cultivation, an 
orchard of 70 to 80 trees, and several springs, The land 
istich and rolling. It has several eligible building spots. 

A desirable FARM of 230 acres situated 5 miles from 
town, upon a good road, having 180 acres in cultivation, an 
orchard of choice grafted fruit trees, apple, peach, pear, and 


— beds; likewise a frame house, with 3 rooms, also a milk 
jouse with two bed rooms, a commodious frame batn, a 
brick smoke house and frame stables and cow houses. ‘The 
land is rich and consists of fertile bottom and upland, {tt 
is a very fine farm, and well calculated for a country eeat wr 


dairy, nursery and market garden pu . 
TWO ACRES of LAND one pe and 4 acres 2 miles 


from town. 

Mir Hy other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city, 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o1 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales 


cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is. ad- 

vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 

of England notes bought and sold, 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 

will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate 

and Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main. 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 


onIO, 

Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Waverly, Pike co. 
James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 

Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Peter Stevenson, Colerain, Hamillen co, 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co, 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanes/field. 

Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe, 
Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 
J. H. Beard, Rockville, Scioto co. 

Rev. Geo, W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 
A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co, 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsvilie, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. “ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus, “ 

C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. “ 





Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, “ 
Rev, Sydney 8. Brown, Fowler “s 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. “ 
John Kirk, Youngstown. a 
Jas, Adair, Poland. “ 

Dr. C. R. Fowler, Canfield. “ 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, * 


Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, 0. City. “ 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co, 

Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mansfield. @ 

Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 

B. Reynolds, Felicity. “ 

W. G. Gage, Neville, « 

Henry Wier, Lewis P. 0. Brown co, 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, “ 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, “ 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C, McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F, Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 

Dr, M. C, Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 
“ David C, Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr, Jos. 8, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo. H. Benham, Oderiin, 

F. D. Parish, Sundusky. 

Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 

Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 

Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 

Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 

C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 

F, F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 

O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Fails 

Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 

Robert Hannna, Cadiz, 
INDIANA, 


Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co. 
John D. Jones, Campden, Jay co. 
Wm, Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev, James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensbu: rZ 
“Dr, Jantes Ritchey, Franklin. 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 
FLLINOIS, 
Rev. John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Eeq, Andover, Henry co. 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willfird Keyes, Quincy. 
Elizur M, Leonard, Ji. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B, Whipple, Alton. 
Rev. James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfie 
Peter Vanaredale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon, 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred, Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq, Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B, Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wa. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
mrcutoaN, — 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St, Clair, 
B. G. Walker, Rapids, 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, by 
‘WEW TORR. 


Daniel C. Steele, 


Rochester. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
= = Townsend, Fallston, 
Rev. H. Howells, Pittsburgh. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia, 


4 





TWO ACES OF LAND situated 2 miles from town, 
road, with a brick house 
laa aalaaiaiitags 


upona road, 4 miles from town, with 20 acres in-culture, authenticard 

restin timber, The improvements consist of a frame vm A > 
with 7 rooms, a cellar and two porches; also a frame stable, 
& good cister/and a large orchard of choice’ apple, pear and 
The land is chiefly in. meadow, is rich and 


A beautiful ORNEE COTTAGE, situated 6 miles 
from town upon a good road, having 8 rooms, a cellar, and‘a 
porticoon three sides; likewise a barn and other out buildings 


plum; a garden well enclosed, having strawberry and acpara- gle 


Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the | between Geo, 





__NEW 
JUST RECEIVED and for sale at the Ohi, 

, itory, North West corner 
,, MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. éy 
by Jovph 0. sod Owen P. Lovsjey with en Pinon’ 


by 
land, situated NAR eee: Avanus, ‘Per Witilanns il 


E OF JAMES 
nti-Slavery vid desetiption of American Slavery, 
tious di imety should Purchase # quantity for 


ne GREAT "EXECE. 


for end has already done 
THE REPORT OF THE 
VERSARY OF THE OfI0 ANTLSLAERT 
OCIETY, held in Gran Licking ‘Gn: 
on the 30th and 31st of May, 1838, just a, ms, 


sale at the Anti-Slavery 
PORTRAITS 
OF WM. LLOYD GA 
SON > wal 
nn and WM. WILBERFORCE—per ¢opy 
SLAVE MARKET oF AMERICA, a broad 
pune Porantog by roby and ning ‘toma 
ya bye Trade in District of Columbia, Sin 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WE DE 
A six Months Tout in Antigua, Bosal irk me 


in the 
4 a. 1837, by James A. Thome ang J. Horace 


NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BALL, m,,*.° 
by ps F CHARLES BALL, whe weew 
homeo man ee the Character and 
ene CHILDS APP: oc Vad 
. LD’S APPEAL in , 
Americans called Africans - ae 4 ¢ ys Tk 
THOMPSONS LECTURES AND j 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe - DERAEAS 
THOMPSON IN AMERICA.—Letiets and \Ad- 
a aia Geo. Thompson, daring his Mission'in the Uni- 
THOMPSONS DEBATE WITH BRECKEN. 
RIDGE.,—Five nights’ Discussion on American Slavery,. 
. Thompson and Rev. R. J, Breckenridge of 
Baltimore, U. 84 held in Rev. Dr; Wardlaw’s chapel, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. . ° - . 37 
GUSTAVUS VASSA.—The life of Olondah Equi- 
ano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written by himself, 62 
BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY in the 
United States. . - - : 50 
BEECHER’S NARRATIVE OF RIOTS IN AL. 
“T'ON, in connection with the death of Elijah P. Love. 
‘ 50 


saath ~ . = “ 

SONGS OF THE FREE, and Hymns of Obristian 
Freedom. > - . : 50 
THE NEGRO PEW: being an inquiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on ‘ac- 
count of color, - - . ‘ 25 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No.', 2 
ANTIFSLAVERY MANUAL, collection of Tracts 
ayy on Am. Slavery. —By Rev. La Roy Sunder- 
land. . - . * + 52 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 31 
AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of James Williams, 
an American Slave. - - - 20 
RANKINS LETTERS ON AM. SLAVERY. 25 
MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, a native of 
Africa, who was enslaved in childhood, and died in Bos- 
ton, Jan, 1815.— Written by a Lady—member of the 2nd. 
Baptist Church in Boston, - : : 25 

LIGHT AND TRUTH, from. Ancient and Sacred 


History, respecting people of color, + . 31 
SLAVE'S FRIEND - - - - 25 
THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year. 19 


ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE, \st, and 2nd. vols. 


bound. : - : - : 3,00 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler’s Poems and Prose 
works, by Benj. Lundy. per capy, - $0 75 
Phillis Wheatley’s Memoir and Poems—a native of Af- 
rica, and once a slave. > . - 37 
PAMPHLETS. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
cheap edition, - - : - %5 
WELDS BIBLE ARGUMENT. . 12 
SMITHS LETTER TO SMYLIE. 12 
A, E, GRIMKE’S APPEAL to the Christian women 
of the South, ° . - ° 6 


NARRATIVE OF THE ADVENTURES AND 
ESCAPE OF MOSES ROPER from Slavery. 1% 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS on tte 
state of the nation. - . ° ¥2 
HON. J. Q. ADAMS!’ letters to his constituents. T2 
DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
in the General Conference of the Methodist E. Church, 12 
A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE DOCU.- 
MENTS, ting Abolition and Abolitionists. 15 
‘AN ANTIDOTE TO A POISONOUS COMBINA- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizen of New York.” 
alias Dr. Reese—also David M. Rees’s “Humbugs” dissec- 





ted by David Ruggles. . - - 12 
APPEAL OF 40,000 CITIZENS, threatened with 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania, - : 06 


. WM, BASSETT’S LETTER to a member of the 
Society of Friends, in reply to objections against joining 
Anti-Slavery Societies, - - . 06 
OLCOTT’S LECTURES ON SLAVERY AND 
ABOLITION - - - : 50 

MISS MARTINEAU’S VIEWS of Slavery and 
Emancipation, from Society in America, - . 12 
STONE’S MARTYR OF FREEDOM. 06 
APPEAL TO THE WOMEW of the nominally free 
States, issued by an Anti-Slavery Convention of American 


women, - ° . e - 12 
Prest, Green’s Discourse on the martyrdom of Love- 

joy. - . - - - 06 
Sarah M. Grimke’s Epistle to the clergy of the South- 

ern States, * “ - - - 06 
Does the Bible sanction Slavery- - - © 


Evils of Slavery, and cure of Slavery. 03 
The Abrogotion of the Seventh Commandment, by the 
American Churches. 03 

Proceedinge of the N.Y. Anti-Slavery Convention, at 
P ‘eterboro’, ° - * - - 06 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Convention, sssem- 
bled teyrebent, be a State Anti-Slavery Society. — 06 
Johnson's Unity and Purity of the morality contained 
in the Two Testaments, or ue ?. 12 
Reuben Crandall’s Trialin the Dis. Columbia, &c., 12 
Slave’s Friend, perdoz. ; , 12 





The Ten Commandments, - © . 02 
What is Abolition? ~ . 02 
Colonization. - - : . - 02 
St. Domingo. - ‘ ‘ * 02 
Moral Condition of Slaves, - : - , 02 
*s Sermon, occasioned by the Alton Outrage, and 

murder of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy . ° 06 
Declaration of Sentiments, and Constitution of the Am. 
Anti- Slavery Society. - » . - 03 
8. Chase Esq’s Speech in case of the Slave Ma- 
tilda, - : - - . 12 
Narrative of the Riots in Cincinnati, 6 


Narrative of James Williams, an American Slave, ae 
edition. yl . - os 
's Correspandence with Elmore, in pamphlet 
form, 12 cts., and in sheets = - eats, 03 
Mrs, Child's Anti-Slavery Catechism—very * 
able e dl bed ° e 
Fifth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery % 
ciet é a ° ° 3 
W ’s Thoughts upon. Slavery, a noble article to put 
into the of ee apostate Methodists, who 
idolize the xamz of John Wesley, while they scorn his 
spirit and vilify his principles. id 
Observations on a living and effectual Testimony agains 
Slavery, introduced with some remarks upon cvecss and su- 
perfluity. Recommended to the consideration of the “ 
ty of Friends, by David Irish. oo & 
“Justification Self-Condemned, » dialogue, by De. 
vid Irie, + - : - : 
“Abolitioniem Exposed,” Corrected, by a Physician, 
resident of the South—with a Plan for Abolishing 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Soc. and its auxiliaries, by a i 


seean, Sa . " 

Rural Code of Haiti, by « Southern Planter. 12 
pay Sree Aagerdertiretet ‘ a 
“Liberty” —a compilation of the sayings of eminent Le 
i Jurists, Moralists, Philosophers, Poets, dee in 
gard to human liberty, Am. Slavery, and the character of the 
enslaved; also fall history of the Texan revolt. White 
America is here jadged out of her own mouth. The Aboli- 


ioni in thi Jet what he would otherwise 
tates ts toad Eat heaitiods of volumes to find. 25 
Fine Steel Engraved Portrait of Ben Lundy, the 
jostly celebrated pioneer in the cause of e enslaved. 50 
Bronzed Profle of the mura el oF ‘ 
Power of Congress over , ' ppraceen 4 


Wythe. . ae f 
Letter , headed with a fine steel plate engraving of 
ae ceting tes in chain —eeld the: First Martyr of Free- 
dom. 9 etn, single sents SO sets Sow alee. 
Address to the People of the States, by the Ex, 
Committee of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 3 
Origin and true causes of the Texan In- 
1696.--By Banjomio 
undy. te bs me ef ¥ aes 
An Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, eo 
a plan. for the instruction and emancipation of’ 
dives." By a Committe of the Bynod of Kenunckyn. 48 


War in Texas. 
surrection, commenced in the year 
L 








MASSACHUSETTS? 
I, Knapp, Boston, 
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